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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


The Publishers of 77/E SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, having resolved to offer to subscrib- 
Magazine publishing, beg to call attention 


ers inducements hitherto unequalled in the history o 
to the following extraordinary offer : 
We will send to every subscriber 


WAGAZ/NE for one year, and 


old and new, on the receipt of 84.50, THE SOUTHERN 
A COPY OF THE 

SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 
THE BURIAL OF LATANE 
35 x 29 inches. 


rhis Engraving, in the highest style of art, was made from W ashington’s well-known paint- 


ing, illustrating one of the most touching incidents of the lace war —the burial of Captain Latane 
by Southern ladies. ‘The figures in the Picture are portraits taken from the life. ‘his is the 
scene which inspired John RK. Thompson's beautiful poem 
rhe cost of engraving this plate was | 
- / 
r J 
Over 83,000.00. 
} 
and the few impressions sold before we purchased the plate, brought ye 
Ss lO.00 Kach. " 
We feel assured that no one can see this large and splendid Engraving — which Vavill make a 
most beautiful and appropriate ornament for any parlor — without wishing to posses | 3 it. And 


they must remember that, for scarcely more than a quarter of the retail price of the } “ngraving, 
od i 
they get with it 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, 


The largest aad best Literary Journal of the Souih, full of entertaining and instructive reading, 


FOR A WHOLE YEAR. 
We think we are safe in saying that no such attractive offer has ever been made to the public. 
To put all our subscribers on an equal footing, those who have already paid their subs riptions 
ar can have the picture sent them on remitting us Firry CENTS 
mail, securely boxed. 
As this undertaking of ours involves heavy expense, we beg that our friends everywhere will 
r friends to our offer, and representing to them the claims 


for the current y 


The Pictures are sent free, through the 


+] 


assist us by calling the attention of 
of THE MAGAZINE to their support. 
We want 


ACTIVE CANVASSERS EVERYWHERE, 


lo whom we can offer such inducements as will make it a profitabl isiness tothem. Ali who 
in the certainty of success, are invited to correspond with us. 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, 


No. 8 North Charles Street. 


are willing to take hold with energy, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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EARLY SETTLEMENT OF EUROPE. 


III. 
THE BronzE AGE— PERIOD OF THE BASQUE AND ETRUSCAN TYPE. 


CALL this the Period of the Basque and the Etruscan Type be- 

cause I believe the Basques and the Etruscans, whether they were 
the same race or races wholly distinct, to have occupied the greater 
part of Europe at this time, and to have reached in some way a high 
stage of civilisation as compared with their previous condition. I 
believe that though there may have been Aryan races pressing into 
Europe as conquerors, and Phcenicians trading along the coasts, 
there was as yet no decided change in race corresponding with the 
change in the grade of civilisation. It is indeed uncertain whether 
the bronze implements and the art of manufacturing them were the 
results of the native development and progress of the Basques, or 
were introduced by commerce, or were brought into Europe in the 
first instance by an invading race to whom some tribes of the earlier 
race became subject. Probably each of these events took place in 
different parts of Europe. However this may be, it is certain that 
the ancient Basques, known to the Greeks and Romans as Iberians, 
and in their day inhabiting the Spanish and French regions about 
the Pyrenees from the Garonne to the Rhone, were famous from the 
earliest historical times as miners. They were a grave and sober 
people, famous for their defence of walled cities, good sailors, ad- 
dicted to robbery, and exceedingly courteous to women. In personal 
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appearance they were small, swarthy, dark-haired and long-headed. 
By these characteristics, or at least by height of person and shape of 
head, the Silurians of England, the Ligurians above the Genoese 
coast, and the tribes of the Massilian coast, are identified with them. 
The Kelts, and perhaps the Belgians, are distinguished from them by 
the fact that they were tall, fair-faced, fair-haired and round-headed ; 
while the’ Teutons, though long-headed, are distinguished from them 
by the fact that they were tall, fair-faced, fair-haired and less delicate 
of feature. Sir John Lubbock, in assigning the round-headed skulls 
found in the barrows to the Bronze Age, limits the population of 
that period to the Keltic race. This limitation I am inclined to 
admit, as far as the north of Europe, the land of the barrows, is con- 
cerned ; but in the south of Europe the Basques and Etruscans were 
probably dominant through the greater part of this period. 

The language of the Basques is generally admitted to be non- 
Aryan. It is allied to that of the Finns ; it is in the agglutinative 
stage ; it resembles the Turkish in its power of incorporating par- 
ticles in the body of the verb-stem to modify its meaning ; it has, like 
the Finnish, active and passive forms for its nouns; and the article 
follows the noun. These, indeed, are but a few of the points in 
which it shows kinship with the Turanian tongues. 

As to the Etruscans, Tuscans, or Rasena, ethnologists are all 
agreed in rejecting the account of their Lydian origin given by He- 
rodotus. Donaldson believes them to have been originally Scandi- 
navian, small, stout and active, allied to the Low German tribes, who 
afterwards settled the Norse colonies of Iceland, and they were first 
established in Southern Europe in the Retian territory, which we 
now call the Tyrol, and migrated thence into the plains of Lombardy, 
and intermingling there with the Tyrrhenians or Tower-builders, were 
finally driven by the Kelts down into Etruria. He thinks they were 
also mingled with the Umbrians, and traces in their language three 
elements, the Teutonic of the Low Germans, the Pelasgic of the 
Tyrrhenians, and the Lithuanian of the Umbrians. He therefore 
regards them as wholly of Aryan blood, both in their earlier condi- 
tion while still in the Retian highlands, and afterwards when mingled 
with races whom they had subdued or merged into their own. 

In this opinion, however, Donaldson stands almost alone. The 
great body of ethnologists, though hesitating to fix upon any race to 
which the Etruscans may be definitely assigned, agree in pronouncing 
them to have been non-Aryan. Their sculptures show us short 
sturdy figures with large heads and thick arms. Catullus, himself 
born in the land over which they once ruled, when newly descended 
from their Retian home, and himself so un-Roman in his love for 
the sea, in the lines in which he sneers at the shining teeth of his 
Keltiberian rival, applies to the Etruscan the distinctive epithet 
obesus, “ fat,” “stout,” “plump.” These features belong rather to 
the Turanian family of races than to the Aryan, especially in a 
southern climate. That they belong also to the Low Germans may 
be due to their more rigorous climate, though some races — the Kelts, 
for instance —certainly retain their characteristic of lofty stature in 
cold latitudes. 
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Early Settlement of Europe. 387 


Then, as to their religious rites: these were characterised by 
gloomy superstitions rather than by the joyous ceremonies of the 
Hellenic race. Livy says that they were more devoted to religious 
rites than any other people. They set a great value on the myste- 
rious significance of numbers, and cultivated the art of soothsaying 
to a remarkable extent. They made use of women as diviners, 
which custom is also that of the Finns. Their religious characteris- 
tics may be said to be Turanian, not Aryan. 

Their skill in mining was as remarkable as that of the Basques, 
who settled so near them in the islands between Spain and Italy. 
They worked in clay and bronze at a very early period, but there is 
evidence that they borrowed these arts as well as their alphabet from 
the Greeks or the Phceenicians. Their architecture, too, is believed 
to have been derived from the Greeks, though it differed from that of 
the Greeks in the point of height of roof and distance between the 
columns, the Etruscan roof being lower and the Etruscan columns 
placed at wider intervals. If it be true that they borrowed these 
arts from the Greeks, the fact that they originated no striking modi- 
fication may perhaps be taken as significant of the mechanically imi- 
tative skill of the Turanian stock. 

They long ruled the seas during their time of dominion on the sea 
which bore their name. But at an earlier period still they sent out 
their trading ships and piratical cruisers from both the eastern and 
western coasts of Italy. We have the authority of Livy, himself of 
the land which they had once ruled, that their dominion formerly in- 
cluded Lombardy. He says (v. 33): “ Before the time of the 
Roman rule the power of the Tuscans extended far by land and sea 
The names of the upper and lower seas by which Italy is girt like an 
island may be considered a proof that this is the case ; for while the 
Italian nations have called the one the Tuscan, by the general name 
of the race, they have named the other the Adriatic, from Adria, a 
colony of the Tuscans. The Greeks call these same seas the Tyrr- 
henian and the Adriatic. This people inhabited the country extend- 
ing to both seas in confederacies of twelve cities each: first on this 
side of the Apennines towards the lower sea; afterwards across the 
Apennines, having sent thither as many colonies as there were capital 
cities in the mother-country ; and these occupied the whole territory 
beyond the Po, as far as the Alps, except the corner of the Veneti, 
who dwelt round the gulf-curve of the sea. There is no doubt that 
the Alpine nations, especially the Reti, have the same origin, but 
these have lost their civilisation on account of the influences of 
climate and locality, so as to retain nothing of their original 
type except their spoken language, and not even that without 
corruption.” 

Livy, it will be seen, knows the general fact of their kinship with 
the Reti, but looks upon the mountaineers as a colony. Donaldson 
thinks this an inversion of the real history of the race, such as often 
occurs in writers who know only one part of the facts, and are pre- 
occupied with the conviction that the things they have known best 
must be capable of originating accounting for the things they know 
least of. _Mommsen holds the same view, stating besides as an 
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ascertained fact that the Reti, the oldest traceable settlers in the 
Grisons and Tyrol, spoke Etruscan down to historical times, which 
statement seems to be founded on this passage of Livy. 

My own opinion is, that at the beginning of the Bronze Age a 
people of slightly varying type, but of the same Turanian stock, from 
Britain to the Baltic’s shores, and from the Bay of Biscay to the 
Adriatic, were living a pastoral and agricultural life, besides hunting 
and fishing ; and that the Phcenicians and the Greeks in succession 
imparted to them the art of mining for the metals and manufacturing 
the implements which are found through that whole area, and yet are 
neither distinctively Greek nor Phoenician. During the later years 
of the Bronze Age, and towards the beginning of the Iron Age, the 
Hellenic race passed from Asia Minor to the two Mediterranean pen- 
insulas, the extremities of which they colonised, about the same time 
succeeding the Phoenicians in the possession of the adjacent islands. 
About the same time the Italic race, or rather group of races — and 
the same form of words should be used in speaking of the Hellenes, 
or the Kelts, or the Teutons, or the Slavs — with various dialects and 
various customs, but all closely allied, came into northern Italy, prob- 
ably by land from the east, for none of the Italic races were seafar- 
ing. Perhaps even before this time, the Kelts had passed, by a land 
route, though keeping close to the rivers—which still retain the 
names they gave them—and to the shores of seas, from the old 
Aryan home in the table-land of Mid-Asia to the western shores of 
Europe ; and were now pressing back the Iberians in Spain, and be- 
ginning to press upon the Etruscans in Lombardy. 

It is not certain, as I have said, whether the Etruscans derived the 
handicrafts they practised from abroad, or whether they were devel- 
oped independently at home. But it is known that the extensive 
commerce which they carried on enabled them to import many ar- 
ticles which are unquestionably foreign. In the oldest sepulchres of 
Keere and Vulki in Etruria, for instance, were found, besides gold 
ornaments with winged lions which are conjectured to be of Baby- 
lonian manufacture, several vessels of bluish ename! or greenish clay, 
stamped with Egyptian hieroglyphics, perfume-vases of Oriental ala- 
baster, ostrich-eggs carved with sphinxes and griffins, and beads of 
glass and amber. From abroad, also, came their linen and purple 
cloths, ivory and frankincense. The vessels of bronze and of silver 
were of native manufacture ; and their skill in working bronze seems 
to have been admitted by the nations with whom they traded, bronze 
candle-sticks as well as gold cups from Etruria being early in much 
request among the Attic Greeks. But this was at a time later than 
the period we are now considering. 

As far as the argument from language is concerned, no definite 
opinion can be formed as to whether they were Aryan or Turanian. 
Parts of their language were unquestionably Aryan; but these have 
been traced to the influence of the Italic races among whom they 
settled. But there is an element which has not yet been satisfactorily 
assigned to any family of tongues. Those who are willing to believe 
with Donaldson that this element is Scandinavian, must consider 
them as wholly distinct from the Basques and Finns. 
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Of whatever blood were the races which covered Europe during 
the Bronze Age, the remains show them to have either been admir- 
able artists, or to have carried on an extensive trade with a people of 
some civilisation. The bronze swords, spear-heads, knives, and other 
implements found in some of the lacustrine remains of Switzerland, 
in the crannoges of Ireland, in caves, marsh-villages, and burial 
mounds from the North Sea to the Mediterranean, are of great beauty 
both in form and ornamental design. It is believed by many that 
the trading ships of the Phcenicians, visiting even the coasts of Corn- 
wall, and their colonies in Africa, Spain, and the Mediterranean isles, 
spread these works all over Europe. But the objection which has 
been urged against this theory is that the bronze art of the European 
remains exhibits marked unity of design, while it is notorious that 
the Pheenicians copied the art of every race with which they came 
into contact, leaving remains in Sidon of Egyptian and of Assyrian 
style, and in Carthage of Greek style. Dr. Wiberg has identified a 
great deal of the workmanship of the European bronze remains with 
the art of the Etruscans. Though the Etruscans seem to have re- 
sembled the Phceenicians in being great copyists in other departments 
of art, their bronzes seem to have been unique, and to have been ob- 
jects of great esteem wherever their traders penetrated. According 
to Pliny’s statement, Etruscan bronzes were spread over all countries. 
Dr. Wiberg maintains that the people of Lombardy and Etruria 
carried on an extensive commerce by the over-land route with the in- 
habitants of the valley of the Rhone and the basins of the Danube 
and the Rhine. Most ethnologists are of opinion that the river-banks 
and shores of middle and northern Europe were now settled by 
Keltic tribes. The theory that these bronze implements found their 
way to the lands north of the Alps by caravans of Etruscan traders, 
accounts for the fact that stone implements are so often found with 
the bronze, under circumstances which indicate that they were in use 
at the same time. For while the chiefs and the more powerful mem- 
bers of the tribe would supply themselves with the costly bronze im- 
plements, the humbler folk would have to content themselves with 
their native manufacture of stone. 

Sir John Lubbock argues, from the absence of implements made 
either of copper or tin, that the art of making bronze was introduced 
into Europe, and was not developed by the races settled there. If it 
had been invented there, he thinks that before the use of implements 
made of the two metals in union, there would have been an age, 
whether of short or of long duration, in which copper and tin would 
have been used separately in manufacture. He regards as strongly 
corroborative of this view the fact already mentioned that these works 
all exhibit great unity of design. 

The view I would advocate then, is that the Etruscans derived the 
art of making bronze from some Oriental people, but developed such 
native skill in the manufacture of implements from that material as 
to secure for themselves the trade of Europe in all bronze articles. 

I must now name some of the more important particulars in which 
the advance in civilisation of the Europeans during the Bronze Age 
may be traced. First, let us see what the remains found reveal as 
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to their dress. It has already been shown that during the last Stone 
Age cloth of a coarse texture was made. But the probabilities are 
that men in that age clad themselves for the most part in the skins of 
beasts. Now, however, we find them far better furnished in the 
matter of clothing. In a burial-mound in Jiitland was found in 1861 
the entire dress of a chief of the Bronze Age. These garments had 
been buried with the body in a coffin to which a movable lid was 
fitted. Of the body it is needless to say anything more than that the 
bones had decayed into a kind of blue powder. Where the head had 
lain was a thick woollen cap of hemispherical shape, about six inches 
high, with several black hairs still sticking to it. Short loose threads 
covered the outer side of the cap, each ending in a little knot. Where 
the body of the man had lain was, first, a coarse woollen cloak, 
shaggy inside, almost semicircular in shape, and scalloped out round 
the neck. It was three feet and four inches long, and wide in pro- 
portion. Under the cloak were two shawls, one covering the feet, the 
other about the body. They were square in shape, ornamented with 
a long fringe, and four feet and a half in length by three feet and a 
half in width. Beneath this, again, was a woollen shirt, cut out a 
little for the neck, and fastened at the waist by a long woollen band 
passing twice round the body and hanging down infront. At the feet 
were two pieces of woollen stuff, fourteen inches long by three and a 
half wide, and supposed to have been leggings. At the end of the 
coffin were found traces of leather, which may have been fragments 
of shoes or boots. On the left side of the body was a bronze sword 
in a wooden sheath. It is two feet and three inches long, and has a 
solid handle without ornament. On the right side was a box, tied 
up with strips of osier or bark ; and in it was a smaller one, without 
a lid, in which were found two woven caps of wool, a small bronze 
comb, and a bronze razor-knife. Finally, around the whole had been 
wrapped an ox’s hide. From the extended posture of the body and 
the character of the razor-blade, Sir John Lubbock thinks this body 
is to be assigned to the close of the Bronze Age. Nevertheless, it 
furnishes evidence that in that period a great variety of woollen gar- 
ments were worn. 

As to the dwellings of the Europeans of this age, we have a very 
definite idea furnished us of the shape, at least, of some of them, 
from the “hut-urns,” or urns in the shape of huts, found in Italy and 
Germany. The pottery of which they are made is peculiarly dark 
and compact ; and while the presence of bronze knives indicates that 
they belonged to the Bronze Age, there are also found with them 
some fragments of iron, which make it probable that they belong to 
the very close of the Bronze Age. They were found, however, under 
consolidated volcanic ash at Albano near Rome, and belong therefore 
to a time when the volcanoes near Rome were still active. The 
Albano hut-urn shown in Sir John Lubbock’s Pre-historic Times is cir- 
cular, with a conical roof, and a huge door fastened with a bolt on the 
outside, as to me seems evident at a glance, though, because the urn 
opens by the taking off of the roof, some archeologists have fancied 
that the huts imitated were entered from above. 

Another piece of pottery, now in the Museum at Munich, repre- 
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sents a Lake Village, consisting of seven small round huts, all placed 
on a platform, supported by four columns, which represent logs piled 
upon one another. The roof over the whole is wanting, but there is 
a porch in front with the representation of a thatched roof over it; 
and it is likely that the entire cluster of buildings was roofed over in 
the same way. The sides, or outer walls, are ornamented with that 
curious double spiral which is considered as characteristic of the 
Bronze Age. 

Hence we see that the more civilised races of the Bronze Age 
could build as well as make clothes, and were comfortably sheltered 
and comfortably clad. There is some reason to believe that the Lake- 
dwellers still continued to be the leaders in civilisation ; and though 
the Kelts are generally credited with being the Lake-dwellers of the 
Bronze Age, I am disposed to believe that they were mainly Etruscans, 
and that the Keltic tribes were still confined to the banks of the 
Danube and the shores of the Baltic. 

At this time, however, the Phcenicians in the eastern islands of the 
Mediterranean were displaying a high excellence in art, which they 
had attained long before. Di Cesnola’s recent explorations in Cyprus 
have brought to light an extensive burial-place of the Phoenicians 
under the Greek necropolis at Dali. The Phcenician works of art 
found here consisted of gold ear-rings with the drop of crescent shape ; 
bronze and copper mirrors, tweezers, knives, axes, spear-heads, 
swords, and arrow-boxes ; stone statues and statuettes; and many 
articles of terra-cotta. Among the terra-cotta designs were little 
houses, with heads showing at the windows and women at the doors. 
There were vases in great abundance, and of every variety in shape 
and size. Works of Assyrian and of Egyptian art are numerous both 
among the Greek and the Pheenician remains. Rawlinson, in his 
Ancient Monarchies, accounts for the Assyrian element in the art of 
Cyprus. About B. c. 707, Sargon, King of Assyria, the contem- 
porary of the prophet Isaiah, having lately overthrown the Babylonian 
empire, received tribute from the seven kings of Cyprus, and sent his 
image to be set up at Idalium (now Dali.) They were too far, how- 
ever, from the Assyrian empire to be kept in subjection, and in the 
reign of Sennacherib, helped the Kilikians against him. The Greek 
kings and their allies being defeated, Sennacherib built, or rather 
strengthened and enlarged, Tarshish (the Tarsus of the Greek writers), 
and kept that region in subjection. Later still, the Cyprian kings 
joined the Syrian and Pheenician in furnishing materials for the palace 
of Esarhaddon at Nineveh. One of these kings was Pythagoras, 
king of Kitium, from which city the people of Israel derived their 
name for the isle of Cyprus, the Kittim mentioned in the Bible along 
with Tarshish. The island afterwards fell under the power of the 
Persians, and occupies an important place in the history of the long 
struggles between the Greeks and the Persians. Its earlier history, 
obscure as it is, seems to shed some light upon the development of 
the Bronze Age in Europe. Long before the Assyrians ever heard its 
name, it seems to have been colonised by the Phoenicians, who 
brought with them Egyptian and Babylonian art. The Greeks after- 
wards mastered the isle ; but the great body of the inhabitants seem 
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to have always been Pheenician. Here was worked that copper ore 
which in European tongues has even taken its name from the island, 
and which enabled the Pheenicians to hold the monopoly of bronze 
manufacture, until the Etruscans learned the secret from them, pro- 
curing their supply of copper from the rich mines of the neighboring 
Elba. Cyprus was an outpost of Asian civilisation, from whence the 
dawnings of civilisation spread to Europe; and that civilisation of 
Asia was already old when Europe received it. In the remains of 
the temple of Golgos were found terra-cotta statuettes of the divinity 
we call by her Latin name of Venus, under forms which indicate the 
transition, through ages, of the associations of the islanders, from the 
races and creeds of the East to those of the West. The Chaldzan 
Nana, the Phcenician Ashtoreth or Astarte, the Assyrian Ishtar, the 
Babylonian Mylitta, and the Greek Aphrodite, all tell of influences 
which, passing through Cyprus into Europe, for many ages affected 
the tastes, instincts, and morals of the western world, 

In the remains lately found by Dr. Schliemann, the explorer of the 
site of ancient Troy, there were articles evidently still older than the 
bronze implements of Phosnician workmanship found by Di Cesnola 
in Cyprus ; and yet in Dr. Schliemann’s opinion they belonged to the 
Age of Bronze. He says: “I shall begin with the objects left by the 
earliest inhabitants (the Trojans), who built on the primitive soil their 
houses of stones joined with clay. In common with all their succes- 
sors at this place, until the beginning of our era, and perhaps later, 
they have round objects of terra-cotta in the form of volcanoes and 
‘carousels,’ with and without ornaments. Some similar terra-cottas, 
without ornamentation, are in the museum in Athens, and two orna- 
mental ones, which were found in the terra-mares of Italy, are in the 
Museum of Parma; but these are the only examples I have ever 
seen in any museum. Here I find them by thousands, and about 
half are ornamented. ‘These terra-cottas are from two to four centi- 
metres broad and high, and have always a hole through the middle. 
Those found at a height of two metres above the virgin soil represent 
the sun with his rays—sometimes stars are intermingled with the 
rays —or the sun in the centre of a cross. Copper nails, seventeen 
centimetres long, were found on the virgin soil. There was no trace 
of metal weapons or implements, but the nails are a sufficient evidence 
that the people knew and worked the metal copper, and of course 
weapons existed. [Articles so valuable were of course carried away 
in the plunder of the city.] I found many small saws of flint- stone, 
four and a half to five centimetres in length, and hand millstones of 
lava, thirty-three centimetres long by seventeen broad, in the form of 
an egg cut in its length into two halves. With little exception, all 
the terra-cotta vessels I found in the layers of rubbish of the Trojans 
are broken, and but few can be put together. Everything in the 
nature of pottery was apparently destroyed by the huge stones that 
fell in the ruin. But I possess all the pieces of some black vessels 
and of one red double goblet, and these I shall be able to recon- 
struct. I have also a great part of a black double goblet; but of a 
dozen more of these I have only the central part, sufficient to show 
what they were. Without exception, all the terra-cottas of the 
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Trojans of which I have found pieces, and particularly the black urns 
with Assyrian ornamentation — the shining black bowls with a tube 
on each side, the very small round black pots which represent the 
human face (and of which I have one nearly perfect), as well as the 
larger vessels and bowls with tubes on each side for suspension, and 
sometimes with three feet — are all very fine. 

“T would particularly call the attention of archzologists to the great 
resemblance between the black Trojan bowls, plates, etc., and the 
black Etruscan bowls and plates, although whenever the Trojan terra- 
cottas are ornamented, and whatever the ornamentation may be, it is 
always entirely different from the ornamentation of Etruscan pottery, 
because in the Trojan articles the ornamentation is always engraved — 
cut in while the ware was still soft and unburnt, and the cut lines 
filled with a white substance. Many vessels are ornamented inside 
and out. The Trojan palaces and dwellings in which these splendid 
terra-cottas were used were of great size, because in their walls be- 
longed all the immense masses of hewn and unhewn stones which 
cover these fragments in layers of from four to six metres in thick- 


“Until last week the only Trojan symbol I had found in all my ex- 
plorations was the sun, and this, it then seemed to me, might almost 
as well be no symbol at all, since in one view it is universal, and the 
absence of symbolical indications had left me in doubt as to what 
race the Trojan people belonged. But last week I found a large 
number of symbols which enable me to say with certainty that the 
Trojans were Aryans. The cross, and that cognate symbol which 
may be described as a cross with a hook at the end of each limb at 
right angles with the limb, are the symbols of those two pieces of 
wood which our Aryan forefathers used, together with the ‘ pramatha’ 
(from which the Greek Prometheus) for kindling the holy fire. 
The crotcheted cross symbol was found on utensils discovered on 
the banks of the Oder, and is a symbol of great importance 
in religious history. Thousands of times I have noted it in the 
Roman catacombs, and it may be seen around the pulpit of St. 
Ambrosius at Milan. [Here he seems to me to be confounding the 
cross of the early Christians with the ancient Aryan symbol ; and 
yet he might well say that there is no evidence of the use of the 
former by the Semitic missionaries of Christianity.] It is on a 
Keltic funeral urn in the British Museum, which was found in the 
county of Norfolk, at Shropham. In the Ramayana this symbol is 
on the front of all the ships with which King Rama transported his 
soldiers across the Ganges on his expedition to India and Ceylon.” 

Dr. Schliemann found also many other interesting remains, which I 
have not space to note ; and he satisfied himself that the race which 
immediately succeeded the ancient Trojans was substantially of the 
same blood, and that Aryans long remained in possession of this site. 
It is probable, however, that the ancient Trojans were a mixed race, 
having supplanted a Hamitic race on this soil and become inter- 
mingled with them. 

Here then are stepping-stones from the East to the West, Troy and 
the Isle of Cyprus, by which Asian civilisation passed over into 
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Europe. In the case of Troy, the very slight trace of metal would 
seem to indicate that an Aryan tribe in a very early stage of develop- 
ment was making its way westward, unless, indeed, we suppose the 
plunder of the city to have been so complete as to account for the 
absence of implements of metal. In the case of Cyprus, we know 
that Egyptian— probably in Phoenician ships—and subsequently 
Pheenician settlement, had given it an ancient civilisation before the 
Greek colonies, which the Greek writers assign to a period later than 
the Trojan war, were planted on its shores. The probability is that 
its influence was great in extending the benefits of civilisation to the 
Pelasgic and Hellenic tribes when these were still semi-barbarous 
settlers in the Greek peninsula, the neighboring isles, and the bor- 
ders of Asia Minor. 

Now let us trace back that Asian civilisation which the rude tribes 
of the upper Mediterranean shores received at a time when all 
Southern Asia and Egyptian Africa had long been in the enjoyment 
of a high degree of culture. 

The first empires of the world and centres of civilisation were 
founded by the primitive princes, Mizraim and Nimrod, both descen- 
dants of Ham, whose race has often been erroneously confounded 
with the black tribes of Africa. The oldest of these empires 
was the Egyptian, old even in the days of Abraham, and early de- 
veloping the arts of architecture, sculpture and painting, and re- 
cording its history in hieroglyphics. The next in order of time and 
power was the Chaldzan, which first consolidated itself at the head 
of the Persian Gulf. The early kings are represented on their 
monuments as ruling over four races; and Rawlinson believes the 
nation to have been composed of Hamitic, Semitic, Aryan and 
Turanian elements. Their ancient capital was that “ Ur of the Chal- 
dees” from whence Abraham went out with his father, wife and 
nephew to colonise in Canaan. This Ur and the name Chaldee 
itself both meant in two of the languages of the land the Moon God ; 
and Job, who dwelt near the Chaldzans and suffered from their 
bands of spoilers, had evidently seen a great deal of this nature- 
worship, for he protests: “If I beheld the sun when it shined, or 
the moon walking in brightness ; and my heart hath been secretly 
enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand : this also were an iniquity 
to be punished by the judge: for I should have denied the God that 
is above.” ‘Their later capital was that Babylon which Nimrod him- 
self had founded, and which was destined to be the capital of a long 
succession of empires. The Chaldzans had reached the Bronze 
stage of development at an early period. Indeed it is doubtful 
whether the races in Southern Asia had ever wholly lost their know- 
ledge of the art of working in the metals, that art having been dis- 
covered long before the occurrence of the Asiatic deluge. But it was 
probably kept an inviolable secret in certain privileged families for 
many ages, and transmitted to the rest of the world very gradually. 
The Chaldeans also worked with some elegance in clay. They wove 
cloth, used the form of writing called by us “ cuneiform inscriptions ” 
from the characters being wedge-shaped, had some scientific know- 
ledge, traded in ships, planted grain, and dwelt in cities. Their ‘my- 
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thology is believed by Rawlinson to have originated both that of the 
Greeks and that of the Romans. Early in the period of Chaldzan 
dominion the Phoenicians, a Semitic people, emigrated from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf and founded a great maritime power on 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, building Tyre in process of 
time, and getting dominion over the Hamitic people of Sidon, an 
ancient city. Placed midway between the civilisation of Egypt and 
that of Chaldza, they profited by both ; and planting colonies and 
carrying on trade throughout the Middle Sea, they taught many 
things to the Greeks in the East and to the Etruscans in the West. 

The Empire of the Chaldees lasted about a thousand years, when 
it was overthrown by the Assyrians, a Semitic people, who had grown 
into strength in the upper part of the Mesopotamian valley, and whose 
kings ruled at Nineveh, which had been founded at an early period 
by Asshur. They succeeded to the civilisation as well as to the 
empire of the Chaldeans; and besides being a proud and warlike 
race, they became remarkable among the Asiatic nations as archi- 
tects, designers — their bas-reliefs are wonderful combinations of his- 
tory and art —sculptors, workers in clay, metal and ivory, uphol- 
sterers, glass-blowers, engravers, and embroiderers of dresses. The 
Phoenicians copied from them as they had copied from the Chal- 
dzans and the Egyptians; and Greece inherited the civilisation of 
them all, reproducing it in forms suggested by the admirable genius 
of the Hellenic mind, in which proportion and symmetry were the 
master principles. 

We see all these elements at work in the ancient Isle of Cyprus: 
Egyptain art and Assyrian art, Phoenician imitations of both, and 
Greek modifications of them all. Knowing then the Pheenician in- 
fluence upon the Greek settlements of the eastern Mediterranean, 
and Phcenician commercial activity throughout the western Mediter- 
ranean, the probabilities become very strong in favor of the view, 
that it was from the Pheenician traders and colonists that all Southern 
Europe received that form of civilisation which characterises the 
Bronze Age in Europe, a form which had for ages been flourishing 
in Egypt, Chaldza, Assyria, and probably in most of the countries 
of Central Asia. By the newly civilised races of Southern Europe, 
the Greeks in the East and the Etruscans in the West, some of the 
benefits of this civilisation were transmitted to the races of Northern 
Europe, to the Pelasgic tribes beyond the Greeks of the pure Helle- 
nic stock, to the mingled Basque and Keltic tribes in the Helvetic 
area, and to mingled Basque and Keltic tribes of the west of Europe, 
the race called by the Romans Keltiberians. 

Now what was the ethnic condition of Europe at the close of this 
period? How were the races distributed? To give any clear ac- 
count of the ethnic features of Europe at this era it is necessary for 
me to turn back once more to Asian soil, and give a rapid sketch of 
the distribution of races from the common centre in the region just 
south of Central Asia. The cradle of that portion of the human race 
from which sprang the Hamitic, Semitic, Aryan and Turanian families 
—for of the origin of the yellow, red and black races we as yet 
know nothing positive — after the Asiatic deluge, was the highland in 
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which the Indus, the Oxus and the Iaxartes have their sources. At 
an early period the Turanians, conjectured to have sprung from 
Magog, one of Japhet’s sons, were driven out eastward, northward 
and southward by the superior races ; and some of their tribes wan- 
dered into Europe, probably entering it by land from the east, and 
dwelt there during the Polished Stone Age, until during the Bronze 
Age the Kelts drove them before them in the southeast and north of 
Europe, mingling with them in the west, and the Pelasgic, Hellenic 
and Italic tribes pressed upon them from Western Asia and from the 
Mediterranean isles and peninsulas. 

The Hamitic family migrated westward, and founded the empires 
of Egypt and Ethiopia, its Canaanite branch being extirpated by the 
Semitic people of Israel. The empire of Egypt during many ages 
comprised great possessions, or at all events tributaries, in Asia. 

The Semitic family also passed westward, and founded great empires 
in Western Asia, dispossessing the Hamitic nations, or at least coales- 
cing with them. The Lydian Empire, in Asia Minor, was their power 
nearest the European countries. 

The Aryan family were the last to migrate from Bactria and Sog- 
diana, one branch, the Hindoo, going southward, and the other 
branches northward. The Medes and Persians founded empires not 
far from the original home of the race. The Kelts, Pelasgians, 
Italians, Hellenes, Teutons and Slavs went westward, and settled 
Asia Minor, Europe and the‘ Mediterranean isles. Some of the 
Aryans at a very early period settled parts of Northern Africa, and 
even threatened the stability of the Egyptian Empire. The Aryans 
were slower in attaining civilisation than the Semitic and Hamitic 
races, but developed language, the instrument of thought, in higher 
perfection. The Turanian races have never advanced in their lan- 
guages beyond the aggiutinative stage ; and some of them, perhaps, 
have even remained monosyllabic, though it is not certain that the 
races speaking these are Turanian. The Hamitic and Semitic races 
spoke languages nearly akin, and partaking of the characteristics of 
both agglutinative and inflected tongues. The Aryan races devel- 
oped inflected languages, free for the most part from traces of the 
agglutinative stage, far more elastic than the lower orders of speech, 
and capable of indefinite change and unlimited development. 

During the Bronze Age the Kelts, who had penetrated into 
Northern Europe, probably at the very beginning of this period, and 
perhaps still earlier, possessed themselves of the British Isles, driv- 
ing the Silurian Basques into the hill country, established themselves 
in Gaul, pressing continually upon the Aquitanian and Ligurian 
Basques upon the southern coasts, and settled along the great rivers 
in Germany. At a later period they penetrated into Spain, and com- 
bined there with the Iberian Basques, forming the race of the Kelti- 
berians, and pouring into Lombardy, they drove the Etruscans from 
their seats on the banks and at the mouths of the Po. Ata still 
later period they were formidable to the rising power of Rome, and 
swept with their brethren of Illyria through the Pelasgic countries in 
the north of the Grecian peninsula, ravaged Asia Minor, and founded 
a State there, where their language was spoken some centuries after 
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the time of our Saviour. They were divided into two great branches, 
the Gaels and the Kymry, who probably entered Europe at different 
times. The Kelts of Ireland, Scotland and the Isle of Man were 
Gaels; the Kelts of Wales, Cornwall and Brittany were Kymry. 
There is no certainty as to the division to which the Gallic and 
Belgic Kelts respectively belonged ; but it is believed that the Gauls 
lying between the Bretons and the Belgians were Gaels, while the 
Belgians (who were settled from the North Sea to the borders of the 
Ligurians) were Kymry, and, when the Romans first reached their 
territory, were largely mingled with German tribes. The Kelts may 
have brought with them from their home in Asia those arts which we 
find them to have possessed ; but it is more probable that they lost 
during their long nomadic life the higher civilisation which their 
Asian forefathers had known, and were indebted to the trade carried 
on by the Phoenicians and the Etruscans for its restoration. Their 
language now exists only in the Kymric Welsh and Armorican, and 
the Gaelic of the Scotch Highlands, of Ireland, and of the Isle of 
Man. 

The Italian tribes, closely related to the Hellenic, held the greater 
part of Italy in the dawn of recorded history ; but they were probably 
preceded by the Pelasgians. During the earlier part of the Bronze 
Age it is probable that the Etruscans had the supremacy in Italy, and 
that both Italians and Pelasgians were at first tributary to them, or 
became mingled with them in some parts of Italy. The Pelasgians 
were widely distributed over the two peninsulas and the Thracian 
land. Their place in the Aryan family is still unsettled. Donaldson 
thinks they were Slavs, but the general opinion is that they were an 
early tribe of the same blood with the Hellenic and Italic races in an 
inferior stage of development. Professor Pott calls them Illyrians ; 
Rev. F. W. Farrar, Albanians: both agreeing in considering them an 
offshoot of the yet undivided Greeco-Italic stock. They seem to have 
held the Grecian peninsula at the time of the first Hellenic settle- 
ments. 

The Teutons do not appear in history until a comparatively late 
period ; but they may have entered the eastern part of Europe during 
this Age of Bronze. Max Miller, arguing from the evidence of lan- 
guage, is inclined to believe (Science of Language, 11. 252), “that the 
Teutonic and Italic Aryans witnessed the transition of the oak period 
into the beech period, of the bronze age into the iron age, and that 
while the Greeks retained phégdés [oak] in its original sense, the 
Teutonic and Italian colonists transferred the name, as an appella- 
tive, to the new forests [of beech trees, the Latin fagus, the Gothic 
boka, the German dbuche, whence buch, or beechwood tablets] that were 
springing up in their wild homes.” 

It is probable that the Hellenic tribes were already replacing the 
Pelasgic in Greece. Homer’s mention of iron is probably due to the 
fact that he is describing in all such allusions facts of his own age, 
and not facts proper to the period of the ‘Trojan War ; and yet by the 
evidence of his poems the use of iron was rare in his day, and arms, 
instruments and vessels were generally made of bronze. Hesiod, 
who wrote not long after Homer’s day, says of the forefathers of his 
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race: “ They had arms of bronze and houses of bronze, and they 
labored with bronze, for the black iron was not as yet.” We have 
seen too the very slight traces of metal which Dr. Schliemann found 
in the Trojan remains, though, it is true, that fact may be plausibly 
accounted for. It is very probable on the whole that the Bronze 
Age in Europe was not over when the Trojan War occurred. 

The Pelasgians were most likely giving way on the peninsula before 
that elder race of Hellenic heroes whose names and deeds belong to 
the legends prior to the age of Agamemnon. 

“To this primeval period,” says the late Professor Felton, in his 
Ancient and Modern Greece, “belong those gigantic Pelasgian works 
which are found not only in Greece, but east and west of this classic 
centre, proving the existence, the activity and civilisation of European 
races whose monuments were antiquities in the days of Homer. I 
venture, despite the uncertainty that hangs over the origin and for- 
tunes of the Pelasgians, who have given so much trouble to historians 
and antiquaries, to designate by this term all those migrations, whether 
by sea or land, and all those elements of language, art, religion and 
social life which preceded the Hellenic proper, by which I shall de- 
note the immediate basis of Greek culture, both before the line of 
ascertained history commences and through the successive ages of 
Grecian letters and life. By some of the Greeks the Pelasgic 
element was thought radically distinct from the Hellenic, and the 
Pelasgic language a barbarous speech wholly distinct from any form 
of the Hellenic ; by others some vague notion of the real and radical 
identity of the two was entertained. The broader views of the 
moderns place this identity quite beyond a doubt. The Pelasgians 
of Greece and those of the farther East, I believe it must be ad- 
mitted, came often into conflict and collision by sea. The coasts of 
Asia Minor were visited by ships long before the earliest war of Troy 
recorded in the //ad; and on the shores of Greece hovered many a 
fleet long before the Phcenician sailors kidnapped and carried away 
the daughter of the Argive king, and so, according to the tradition 
recorded by Herodotus, laid the foundation for the hostilities out of 
which sprang the Trojan War, from which afterwards followed the 
Persian invasions, and later still the campaigns of Alexander. 

“T draw the line then between the Pelasgic or primitive basis and 
the Hellenic or historical superstructure of Greek life, nationality, 
art, letters and poetry ; and I am inclined to the opinion that even 
in those remote and primitive times, corresponding with the older 
dynasties of Egypt, with the establishment of the Phcenicians on the 
east of the Mediterranean Sea, with the primitive patriarchs of the 
Arabian races, with the first monarchs and earlier arts of the Brahmins 
and the Chinese, there existed on the soil of Greece religious centres, 
hymns and songs of temple worship and a written language..... . 
Contemporary, or nearly so, with the epoch of Hellenic legends, we 
have the mighty monarchies of Assyria and Babylon, whose early 
splendors still amaze the world in their architectural and sculptural 
monuments; the flourishing ages of Phcenicia, who gathered the 
wealth of the world in her magnificent cities of Tyre and Sidon, and 
carried her commerce to every quarter of the then known world ; 
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Egypt, already an ancient kingdom, and perhaps drawing nigh the 
period of her decline ; the States of Italy, with their Oriental types 
of civilisation consolidated into permanent forms of civil and reli- 
gious polity; Thrace and Scythia, crowded with tribes of roaming 
barbarians, assailing from time to time the growing civilisation of the 
South ; Asia Minor, occupied by Trojan, Phrygian and Lydian king- 
doms ; and along the Indus and the Ganges those populous and an- 
cient monarchies, even then embellished with letters and philosophy. 

“This period is filled with supernatural legends and the achieve- 
ments of the demigods ; and here I think we are to place the first 
establishment of those religious centres whence flowed the earlier 
streams of Grecian song in the North—Olympus, Dodona, and 
Delphi— where the magnificent hexameter was first used, having 
been invented by Phemonoe, the priestess.” 

Undoubtedly most of the legends of this early period refer to con- 
tests between the Hellenic heroes and the Pelasgic race, whom they 
found in possession of the soil. And yet I cannot believe that this 
is always the case. There are indications that a race still more alien 
to the Greeks of Hellenic blood than their Pelasgic brethren dwelt 
in the mountain fastnesses. This was no doubt that Basque race, 
whom the Pelasgians had driven into the mountains just as the Kelts 
of Britain had driven the Silurian Basques to the mountainous parts 
of Wales. Homer’s P7pe¢ épeoxwor, “wild men of the mountains,” 
whom Nestér tells us the heroes Peirithoos, Druas, and Poluphemos 
fought with and destroyed — 

Kadptraorot On xstvor extyOoviwy tpdgev avdpdy 
Kdpriorot pév Ecay, xat xaptictots épdyovto, 
Onparv dpecxwotst, xar exxdyhus axdheooay — 


were evidently a remnant of the older race, the Basque. 7p, while 
it is essentially the same word with 07, “wild beast,” is identical 
with the Latin ferus, “wild,” and possibly with the fairy, fay, fée, the 
wild and strange being of the northern legends. It has been con- 
jectured, and there is reasonable ground for the conjecture, that the 
continued presence of different tribes of this widely extended race of 
Basques in wild and remote regions of Europe, long after the settle- 
ment of the various members of the Aryan family, originated many 
of those superstitious beliefs current from time immemorial among 
the nations, and taking different forms among the Teutonic and 
Keltic races from those they bore among the Italic and Hellenic 
races, on account of the difference between the Basque races of the 
North and those of the South. The legends of the North generally 
represent the objects of the popular terror as a dwarfed race of sub- 
terranean life, and skilled in mining, dealing in magical arts, ugly and 
uncouth, with yellow skins and cunning eyes, kind and serviceable 
when once propitiated, but terrible enemies when once incensed, of 
insinuating address, and excessively prone to lust. These legends 
seem to have been founded on the experiences derived from occasional 
contact with such of the Basque Finns as chose to remain free and 
had retired to the mountains and forests. Some of this race, how- 
ever, became the thralls or slaves of the invaders, and are described 
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by the ancient Skalds (see Mallet’s WVorthern Antiquities) as black- 
haired, of unsightly countenance, and of low stature, deformed in 
person, and designated by their lords by names of opprobrious 
meaning. The fairies, those delicate creatures of northern legend, 
in my opinion had a different origin in the popular mind, and can be 
traced back to the myths of their Asian home. The Scandinavian 
Eddas make the same distinction between the Elves of Light and the 
Elves of Darkness, which the various Oriental systems of legendary 
lore make between the angelic host who remained faithful to God, 
and the jins or genii who rebelled with the Spirit of Evil and were 
condemned to an inferior form of life. The legends of giants also 
in all probability came from the East, and may be reminiscences of 
the Pelasgians, who were everywhere described as a race of remark- 
able stature, and were certainly very widely diffused. The Philistines, 
for instance, have been ascertained to have been not Canaanites 
originally, but Pelasgian immigrants into Canaan from the isle of 
Crete. 

The Hellenic legendary reminiscences of the Basques of the South 
were of an altogether different character from those which the Aryan 
races of the North had of the Basques of tlte Lappish and Finnish 
type. The race in the mountains of Thessaly seem to have been 
strong and warlike, the race which Homer twice in the //ad calls 
Phéres, and once Kentaurs. Homer, it must be remarked, nowhere 
attributes to this race the form—half-man, half-horse —which the 
later legends assign them. He has but two epithets for them — 
“ mountain-dwelling ” and “shaggy”; but he makes every allusion to 
them on the occasion of referring to the exploits of the house of Peiri- 
thoos. The race of the Lapithz, who carried on these struggles with 
the Phéres, and invited Nestdr to join them, were probably a Pelasgic 
race, their name being considered to be etymologically the same as 
that of the Tyrrhenians, the Pelasgic Tower-builders. 

The Pelasgians, though a brave race, were not actively warlike. 
They practised the arts of peace and led an agricultural and pastoral 
life. They evidently formed the basis of both the Greek and Roman 
population, and gave to the Greek and Latin tongues that element 
which is common to them both. The Trojans also were apparently 
Pelasgians ; and the war waged against Troy by the Hellenic stock 
with their Pelasgian allies, tributaries and subjects of the peninsula 
and the islands, seems to have been the final triumph of the Hellenic 
Aryan over the Pelasgic. 

The poems of Homer may then be taken as evidence of the first 
definite establishment of the higher race of Greeks in that part of 
Europe in which they soon developed so brilliant a civilisation. This 
period of blended Pelasgic and Hellenic elements was certainly co- 
incident with the Bronze Age. Now by the aid of this relation of 
the Trojan War to the Bronze Age we can fix the date of that age at 
least approximately. Gladstone, in his Fuventus Mundi, has pointed 
out the fact that Phcenician Sidon was still in its vigor at the time of 
the Trojan War. Both in the /#ad and in the Odyssey the Sidonians 
are mentioned as noble workers of metallic art and weavers of em- 
broidered robes, while the city of Tyre is never mentioned. Now the 
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city of Sidon was destroyed by the Pelasgian Philistines in the year 
1209 B.C. Hence the war against Troy must have taken place before 
this time ; and indeed it is probable that Homer himself lived before 
this time, as he would otherwise have been likely to have made some 
allusion to the fall of Sidon and the rise of Tyre. We must then 
consider the Bronze Age in the south of Europe as coming to its close 
about this time. Iron, we learn from Homer, had begun to come in 
use, but was rare, and was used in general only for cutting instrumeuts, 
and chiefly for woodmen’s axes. 

The Greek world consisted at this time of a Pelasgian populace in 
the agricultural districts, peasant proprietors, making in the time of 
war the bulk of the army; larger proprietors, possibly feudal suze- 
rains of the former, who were generally of Hellenic blood or of 
foreign extraction, such as some of the royal dynasties were sprung 
from ; handicraftsmen, skilled diviners and physic‘ans, and merchants, 
most frequently of foreign origin, who dwelt in the cities or belonged 
to the court ; the royal family itself, often of Danaan (possibly Egyp- 
tian) blood, of AZolian (possibly Phoenician) blood, oftenest of Achaian 
or pure Hellenic blood ; and lastly the slaves, who seem to have been 
mainly captives taken in war or in piratical expeditions. Many of 
them may have been Basques. It is from the deathless pictures of 
him who sang the Wrath of Achilles and the Wanderings of Odysseus, 
the Ruin brought about by the Faithless Wife, and the Joy reserved 
for the Faithful Wife, that we have some conception of the history of 
this period in the Grecian world ; and we observe in them a curious: 
blending of Asiatic modes of warfare and the material civilisation 
Asia had given to Greece, with the chivalrous customs which be- 
longed to Europe during the feudal period in after-ages. The work 
of a highly inflected language as the noblest instrument of thought is 
already begun. 

Italy at this time was unknown to the Hellenic Greeks. It is not 
unlikely that it was already settled in various parts by the Pelasgians 
and the Italic races ; and there can be little doubt that the Etruscans 
had long been in the land. It was from them that, in my opinion, 
the civilisation of the Phoenician traders was now affecting the races 
to the north of Italy. But I am not inclined to believe that anything 
like the full culture of the Greeks, seated so near the Egyptians and 
the Phcenicians, had reached the tribes in the north of Europe at the 
period of the Trojan War. The Pheenicians, it is true, had settled 
on the western coast of Italy and in Spain, and had established 
trading colonies all around the isle of Sicily. But their trade was 
mainly Mediterranean, and their only settlement in Italy itself was 
the town of Kere, afterwards one of the dominant cities of the 
Etruscans. It is impossible to fix the period at which the Hellenic 
Greeks made their earliest settlements on the Italian and Sicilian 
shores. All that can be definitely said is that it was certainly later 
than the Trojan War, and probably later than the days of Homer — 
later than 1200 B.C. 

If Max Miiller’s conjecture, founded on the evidence of language 
be a sound one, the Kelts and Teutons were both fairly within the 
limits of Europe at this time. The Kelts, as I have said, had 
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probably long been on European soil ; but I am disposed to believe 
that the Teutons were just arriving at the close of the Bronze Age. 
Some writers have fixed the very date named above, 1200 B.C., for 
the movement of the Teutonic tribes westward from their first tem- 
porary settlement in the northern part of Asia. They settled, it is 
believed, in the country north of the Black Sea, and remained there 
for many ages. 

We have now fairly reached the close of the Bronze Age, though it 
should of course be fixed much later for the tribes of the continent 
than for the cultivated races of the peninsulas of Italy and Greece, 
the Etruscans in the former and the Achaians or pure Hellenes in 
the latter. 

I shall next take up what I shall call Zhe Jron Age— Period of 
the Aryan Family. 

C. WoopwarpD Hutson. 








BECK. 


HE Professor hearing the sharp clatter of horse’s hoofs, looked 

up from his book and saw Beck drawing up her horse without 

the gate. With a languor from which his movements were never 

wholly free, he arose from his seat on the porch steps, and advanced 

to assist her to alight. But he was too late. With the dexterity of 

long practice she had already disengaged her dress from the pommel 
and jumped lightly to the ground. 

“Good evening, Miss Rebecca,” he said, approaching. ‘“ Why did 
you anticipate my good offices?” He extended his hand as he spoke, 
which Beck, gathering up her skirts with one hand, took with its long 
slim fellow, slim despite the loose buckskin gauntlet, in a cordial 

rasp. 
“a I am so accustomed to helping myself,” she answered, laughing, 
“that I forgot I ought to have waited for you. But I am obliged to 
you nevertheless.” Then, looking into his haggard anxious face, she 
added, “We are all so glad you have brought Lollie back to us. 
How did she and the baby stand the trip?” 

The Professor sighed. “Not very well,” he said; “Laura was 
hardly strong enough to have undertaken it ; and the baby, poor little 
mite! has never had much strength to boast of.” 

“T dreaded it for both,” she said, “ but now that it is over I hope 
everything from the change. Shall I find Lollie in her old room?” 
she questioned, as they ascended the steps. 
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“Ves,” he answered ; “but I will show you the way.” 

“Oh pray, don’t let me take you from your book,” she said. “It 
is quite unnecessary, I am not afraid of getting lost,” and so saying 
ran quickly through the hall and up the stairway to her friend’s room. 

Beck is preparing to leave. She is standing with the baby in her 
arms, which she has been petting and talking as much nonsense to as 
if it were one of Raphael’s cherubs instead of the very smallest speci- 
men of infant humanity, all wrinkles and solemn-looking eyes. 
Lollie is gazing at her half sadly, half admiringly. “ How well and 
strong you are, Beck!” she says; “so fresh and pretty!” Then she 
sighs, and at that moment the Professor enters. He understands the 
sigh, the tone. 

‘My dear Laura,” he says reprovingly, “Miss Rebecca and your- 
self are such entirely different types of your common womanhood, 
that any resemblance would be impossible. Even in perfect health 
you would never have her robust physique. It would be unnatural 
for one of your peculiar nervous organisation.” He looks at Beck as 
he speaks, standing tall and straight beside him, with her superb 
figure showing to its best advantage in the closely-fitting riding-habit ; 
looks coldly at the erect, proudly poised head, the broad full shoul- 
ders, the graceful curves which sweep into the slender waist, then 
glances with eyes full of tenderness at the wasted figure of his wife 
lying weak and helpless before him. What a contrast the two form ! 
Beck, with a rich oleander-like bloom on lips and cheeks, with glossy 
dark hair, compactly coiled under the jaunty little hat, with beautiful 
candid eyes which look out fearlessly from the long-lashed lids ; 
health, life, overflowing vitality in every limb, in every movement ; 
with an air of decision, of thoroughness in word and act, which car- 
ries conviction to the hesitating, strength to the weak; and above 
and over all, a ready sympathy of look and tone, a genuine woman- 
liness which cannot be purchased. The other worn and pallid, with 
great shadowy dark eyes which seem ever “to seek and not to find” ; 
with a face wherein “the intellect burneth as a lamp in an alabaster 
vase.” Beck knows (none better) that in the Professor’s fond eyes 
Lollie typifies the spiritual, the intellectual, while in herself he sees 
only the material, the physical ; that he beholds almost with con- 
tempt, that he views almost as a crime, the magnificent development 
of her beauty ; that on the other hand he almost venerates the weak- 
ness of his wife. But his opinion does not particularly depress her. 

“That speech,” says Beck, smiling, “is almost enough to frighten 
me from carrying out the promises I have been making Lollie. I 
have just predicted that my nursing will make her as ‘robust’ as 
myself, and now I am not at all sure that vou do not prefer her as 

she is.” ‘Then she kisses mother and child with the warmth of the 
generous tender nature, shakes hands with the Professor, and is off. 

Once more at home, as she pours out the coffee for the family, the 
Colonel asks about her visit. ‘“ Found Lollie, I suppose,” he says, 
“complaining as usual ; with a puny delicate baby, I’ll bet my head?” 

“T found Lollie ill, without exaggeration,” answers Beck, gravely, 
“so ill that she cannot see to her baby at all, and the poor little thing 
is suffering for proper attention. I was thinking, Uncle, if you did 
not object I would bring it here until she is stronger.” 
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“Tf he does not,” says Tom, loudly and angrily from across the 
table, “Ido. I should think, Beck, your hands were full enough 
with all these brats (pointing irefully at his younger brothers and 
sisters). You are working yourself to death ; and 7 mean to stop it 
if nobody else will.” 

“ Quite right, Tom,” says the Colonel; “I think, Beck, you had 
better let people take care of their own children. It is a thankless 
task at best, as you will find out.” 

But despite Tom’s angry, and the Colonel’s milder, disapproval, 
Beck, having softened the latter with a sight of the pitiful, pinched 
little face, brought the baby home in triumph, thereafter to grow and 
strengthen under her watchful care. Nor is it her only charge. 
When her aunt had died three years before, on her had devolved the 
care of a family of six, omitting the Colonel and Tom, who after all 
required more looking after than all the others. And notwithstand- 
ing the weight of her responsibilities and her twenty years, there 
is no house neater and cleaner than the Colonel’s, no children 
brighter and fresher, no table better than his. This taste for the 
realities of life had grown with the girl’s growth. ‘ Dear Beck,” 
Lollie would say when at school Beck had kept both wardrobes in 
faultless order, “ what a blessing it is to be practical.” But in her 
heart she felt a sense of superiority which contradicted her words. 
And so, while Beck had taken the orphan children to her warm young 
heart, Lollie had followed the bent of her genius, had cultivated her 
talents, poring over German metaphysics and dabbling in paints in a 
dim little studio. Shut off from the rest of her family, with Ruskin in 
one hand and her brush in the other, she had grown learned in the 
mysteries of Art. Then when she met the Professor, whose sup- 
pressed worship for it only waited means of development, who dis- 
coursed by the hour on esthetics and revelled in subtle abstractions, 
what more natural than for each to believe they had met their ideal, 
as doubtless they had? It was fortunate for these two impractical 
young creatures that the Professor’s salary was sufficient for bread 
and butter without much skill in managing. But notwithstanding, 
Lollie had drooped out of her studio, and when the cares of mother- 
hood were added, faded perceptibly from day to day. 

At first during the summer her chief pleasure was being driven 
to the Hall. It was one’s ideal of a country-house, which is neither 
an Italian villa nor a suburban palace ; old-fashioned, irregularly 
built, with long wide halls, airy high-pitched rooms, and an air of 
scrupulous neatness and comfort from cellar to garret. Lollie’s 
favorite way of spending the day was lying on a sofa in the sitting- 
room, too weak to talk very much, watching the flickering shadows 
play hide-and-seek among the old portraits on the white walls, dreamily 
inhaling the pure sweet air which came in through the closed 
blinds, laden with the odor of spicy pinks and slumberous helio- 
tropes, dreamily watching Beck as she taught the children, or con- 
verted yards of cloth into shapely garments with her busy sewing- 
machine, or petted and cared for the equally helpless mother and 
child. As the days passed these visits ceased ; but just in proportion 
as her strength failed she grew more dependent on Beck. It was 
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always Beck, until the Professor became almost jealous. There were 
no arms so strong as Beck’s, no hands so gentle, no presence so 
quieting to the excited nerves. 

Who may tell the thoughts which came to the dying woman that 
summer, the truths that were borne in upon her mind, the startling 
revelations which were made? She would follow Beck around with 
great restless eyes and troubled lips, and at last catch her hand, hold 
it tightly, convulsively, look up despairingly into the kind eyes, and 
cry out, “Oh, Beck! oh, Beck!” in passionate, unutterable longing. 
It would be impossible to portray the womanly sympathy, the won- 
derful tact which in those moments were never at fault, were never 
at a loss in soothing, in strengthening. 

One day in September the Professor came in, his face aglow, hold- 
ing an open letter, which brought the news of an unexpected legacy. 
If not rich, they were no longer poor. He could devote himself to 
art, and Laura in dear old Italy would grow well and strong again. 
She listened to his words with dreamy pensiveness. “I am very glad 
for you, Ranny,” she said at last, “but you must make up your 
mind, dear, to go without me.” 

He tried to reply, but the unexpectedness of her speech disarmed 
him. His voice was choked. 

“T know you will tell me,” she continued, calmly, “that of that 
day and hour no man knoweth ; but I do not think I am mistaken. 
And, in view of this, I wish to say something to you of our child. 
Dear Ranny, when I am gone, I beg you to leave it with Beck. I 
choose her from among all women to raise my baby.” 

“TI trust in God,” he answered brokenly, “that you alone may 
have that sacred privilege. But —” 

She interrupted him. “You think,” she said, “my choice a 
strange one —that it is opposed to all the ruling principles of my 
life. But, oh, Ranny, dear Ranny, this summer has made me a dif- 
ferent woman. I have seen, with what anguish God alone knows, the 
failure of my life. I have learned there are higher things in life than 
abstractions, I have learned that duty is greater than art. One day 
your eyes will also be opened, and you will thank me for saving my 
child ; but you will also see how weak a wife, how poor a mother, I 
have been. And it is Beck who has taught me this; Beck, upon 
whom we both looked with conscious superiority in our blindness.” 
And here she who had shed no tears at the thought of death, wept 
like a child. 

That night Beck was summoned, to find the household in con- 
fusion, and Lollie drifting in those waters where the bravest 
sink. And it was Beck’s trembling lips which repeated the divine 
words of comfort to the fainting soul, it was to Beck that she clung 
in those supreme hours, and it was upheld in Beck’s strong young 
arms, on Beck’s faithful heart, that the “mortal put on immortality,” 
the faint breath fluttered from the white lips, and life was no longer 
a mystery ! 

Two years passed. Early in the second spring the Professor re- 
turned for the summer. He had spent those years in Europe studying 
his art, and brought with him some reputation, some finished pictures, 
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and a great many unfinished ones. He came that he might be near 
his child. While in the quiet of the country he devoted himself to 
his great work, to the working out of his greatest conception, to the 
embodying of the dream which had haunted his mind from his youth 
up. He found his little Lollie small it is true, but with round active 
limbs and sweet dimpled face, as merry a little sprite as one could 
wish. And his heart was satisfied. Then he arranged his studio, and 
made it perfect in its way. In it hunga sketch of the picture he 
was to paint. With the gracious affability of old, which savored so 
much of condescension, he showed it to Beck. It was to be called 
“Womanhood.” It might have been Una in her virgin purity, or St. 
Ceciliain her rapt adoration. It represented the hour when moon and 
stars are beginning to pale in the light which breaks in the east. Emerg- 
ing from a dark, dim forest, half lost in the ghostly shadows, appeared 
a woman with weird yet beautiful face. Her eyes were turned to the 
eastward. In her hand she bore a lily, an emblem of the fearless 
innocence which, protected by itself alone, watched and waited 
through the long drear night for the dawn of light upon the earth. 
There was a suggestiveness, a mystical depth of shadow surrounding 
the picture which fascinated one. He never doubted it would be a suc- 
cess, and yet for weeks the canvas was untouched, the brush idle, the 
palette unsoiled. He felt for the first time a disinclination for work 
impossible to subdue, and so he told himself that it was a natural 
reaction after long-continued labor, and that he could afford to rest 
awhile. Then followed long, quietly happy days at the Hall, where 
he amused himself in his grave dignified way with his child; and 
never having spoken to one before, he grew to believe her the most 
wonderful of her sex. As the days passed by he found nothing so 
pleasant as sitting dreaming over a book with the broken chatter of 
little-Lollie floating around him, watching Beck in her neat trim 
dress, with beautiful unruffled face, doing (so it seems to him) a 
thousand things at once. He used to wonder in lazy fashion why it 
was she never tired, why her energy never flagged, though from morn- 
ing to night it was always “ Beck” from the Colonel and Tom down 
to his own little Lollie. He began to see that however much her 
heart might be in her work, there must have been times when the 
busy feet were weary, the elastic frame overtaxed ; yet noone saw 
her otherwise than cheerful and happy. He did not seek to pene- 
trate the girl’s inner life, to discover the motive-power of that untir- 
ing effort, that almost entire self-abnegation. It is to be doubted if 
it ever occurred to him that such a life existed. There are so many 
great moral obligations which the world with all its hollowness fastens 
upon us, there are such palpable and powerful motives for our acts 
in the praise or blame of man, that I think it is very seldom we sus- 
pect or look for more hidden ones. And sometimes when a deeper, a 
purer feeling or principle underlies our lives, there are very few who 
from the surface indications can tell of the gold which is veined be- 
neath, there are very few whose souls are sufficiently elevated to 
thrill at the approach of the mighty spirit which flashes from the dull 
clouds that drift around them. 

One evening Beck is sitting on the porch-steps with her work, he 
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quietly reading near her. “I should think, Miss Rebecca,” he says, 
after a thoughtful study of the clear pure profile, “that after the 
morning’s work you would prefer reading to sewing?” 

“You are right,” she says, “I would prefer it. But it is hardly the 
time one would choose for heavy reading, and I do not care for 
novels — or rather,” she adds, correcting herself, “I do not care to 
read them.” 

“ And why, may I ask?” he questions. “Do you consider it a 
waste of time?” 

“No,” she answered ; “but to confess the truth (lifting her honest 
eyes to his), I am silly enough to put them down feeling dissatisfied 
with my quiet life, although I know no other could be happier.” 

“No other could be happier ?” he repeats, half questioningly, half 
to himself, gazing dreamily before him. “ Are you sure of that, Miss 
Rebecca?” 

Despite every effort her cheeks burn, but she is spared an answer, 
for Tom comes suddenly up. “Put up your work, Beck,” he says, 
approaching, “and come out with me for a walk.” 

“Thanks, Tom,” she answers, “ but I wish to finish my sewing this 
evening. I will go with you some other time.” 

He looks quickly at the work. It is a dress for little Lollie. His 
eyes flash. An insane jealousy lashes him into fury. He seizes her 
hands. “Beck!” he cries, “will you put up that work and come?” 

“No,” she says gently ; “I cannot, Tom.” 

“Once more,” he cries more vehemently, “are you coming?” 

“No,” she says, lifting her head proudly. “ Z will not, Tom.” 

He throws her hands from him. “Then stay,” he says; “and 
may you be rewarded for your unselfish devotion to that miserable 
little —” 

He stops abruptly. The Professor is standing before him. 

“Pray finish your sentence,” he says sternly. ‘ You have not re- 
strained your insults to your cousin, there is less reason why you 
should to me.” 

Tom glares sullenly at him, but fortunately just then the Colonel 
rides up, and joining the party, effectually prevents a reply. Finally 
he drags Tom off, and again the two are alone together. With the 
quick decision of her character, she raises her eyes to his face and is 
about to speak. But he divines her meaning. “I know it,” he says 
gently. “I understand it all.” 

She turns away her face with a sigh, then speaks: “ Since you know 
a part,” she says, “through no fault of mine, it is due myself that you 
should know all; or at any rate why I still stay in his father’s house. 
It has been going on for years. I talked to him plainly from the first. 
I reminded him how dependent his father and the children were upon 
me, and I told him for their sakes, however painful it might be to me, 
I would remain if he would never mention the subject again. This 
he promised to do, but in the last few months he has taken advantage 

of my unwillingness to desert those so dear to me, and now I feel 
that it is no longer my duty to stay. I must leave them.” 

She speaks very quietly, but with a thoughtful decision which shows 
it is no hasty resolve. And the Professor? All at once, with the 
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quickness of lightning, the truth breaks in upon him. He is no longer 
blind. He is filled with wonder as he thinks of the quiet devotion, 
the unswerving adherence to duty, not only through daily trials of 
bodily strength and patience, but through difficulties he had never 
dreamed of. And with this sudden light in darkness, a great humility 
falls upon the man, a reverence akin to awe arises in his soul. He 
would give worlds to tell her the thoughts which overpower him ; he 
could throw himself at her feet and pour out with passionate self-re- 
proach his penitence, the joy, the sorrow of this awakening. But a 
new feeling of almost timidity restrains him ; and so, rising up sor- 
rowfully, he wrings her hand, and not so much as lifting his eyes to 
her face, goes silently from her presence. Shortly afterwards he an- 
nounces that his picture is begun, and thereafter they see but little of 
him. But when at rare intervals he comes, though he is growing 
thinner and paler under the close confinement, a different spirit seems 
to possess him. There is a light in his eyes, a tremulous half-smile 
about the grave lips as of one who hears the distant footsteps of a 
far-off joy, who waits the coming of long-deferred hope. Beck notices 
the change, and it is to her an augury of the success of his picture. 
And for herself, though the strong young heart does not faint, the 
trials of the summer are sore, and the sweet color pales on the 
lovely cheeks and the smiles die from the beautiful lips. How she 
loved that dear old home— every room was sacred. How she wept 
over those children, whom she had so faithfully loved and tended. 
Sometimes listening to the wind fluttering the white curtains, bearing 
up to her the merry noise of the children at play in the yard below, 
it would all seem a terrible dream. The next moment the acute re- 
alisation of the truth would be full of a bitterness inexpressible, and 
for the time her strength would fail. But no eye save God’s beheld 
her weakness. Heaven knows what the tender heart suffered, what 
the brave spirit endured. 

At last in the fall the Professor wrote over to say that his picture 
was finished, and that he would come for her that evening to see it. 
As she wished to speak to him of Lollie, he found her ready to re- 
turn with him. Her sympathy in his pleasure was as genuine as of 
old, but with a pang he noted how much more delicate were the out- 
lines of face and figure, for he no longer saw with contempt that 
splendid physical perfection. They had only a mile to walk, through 
woods just beginning to wear a thousand lovely tints. Beck was the 
first to speak. “I have wished for some time,” she says, “to speak 
to you of Lollie. I go in a week to live with my aunt, and it is pos- 
sible you may prefer that she should not go.” She is very calm ; her 
words are almost cold. The self-control she is putting upon herself 
buries her feelings out of sight. 

“That I shall leave to you to decide, Miss Rebecca,” he says 
gently. “You surely have the best right to her. As long as you 
wish to keep her I shall never take her from you.” 

His gentleness overcomes her. She, whose sympathy is ever ready, 
whose pity and thoughtfulness for others never fail, has received so 
little of either in her short life that the kindness of the tones breaks 
up the great fountains of her soul. Tears rush from her eyes, great 
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sobs stifle her utterance. She weeps with the utter abandonment of 
a strong nature whose struggles are finally overcome. The Professor 
seats her on a fallen tree and stands beside her. He does not 
attempt to check those tears ; he knows what a relief they must be 
to the overcharged heart. Finally, as the storm subsides, she says, 
brokenly : 

“T cannot thank you for your kindness: it is unnecessary. You 
know that to keep Lollie will be the one pleasure of my life. But it 
is perhaps selfish to wish it, and I beg that you will think of your- 
self, not me.” 

It touches him to the soul to hear this woman speak of selfishness. 
He gazes into the pure depths of the matchless eyes still brimming 
with tears. He sees the exquisite face beautiful with the inner glory 
of the grand true soul, and he thanks God who has at last opened 
his eyes to this perfect womanhood. 

“T shall never take Lollie from you,” he repeats, his voice full of a 
tenderness she has never heard in it before, “ but I beg, I pray you, 
Beck, to bring her to me.” His face is white with emotion ; and she, 
surprised for an instant, keeps her silent, then she buries her face 
in her hands with a low moan. A terrible anxiety assails him. 

“ Beck !” he cried, “ I love you, and you turn away fromme! Have 
I then nothing to hope?” 

Her face is still hidden, her voice almost inaudible as she answers: 
“You are deceiving yourself. It is impossible that you should love 
me, so opposed to all of your ideals. You only pity me in my sorrow, 
you are only grateful for my love to your child.” 

“But, Beck,” he cries eagerly, “suppose I prove to you that you 
alone are my ideal, that this is no new feeling, no sudden impulse, 
what then?” 

She shakes her head. “ That is impossible,” she says simply. 

“At least, then,” he cries, “give me a chance! Come with me, 
Beck.” 

Then they passed silently through the fragrant wood in the mellow 
golden sunset, and reaching the house, he takes her to his studio. 
He opens the door. Just where the rich light will best fall upon it is 
the picture, with a cloth spread lightly over it.’ The Professor ap- 
proaches it, he draws the cloth away, and there, looking down from 
the canvas, she sees her own face, with no mystic shadows marring 
its beautiful serenity, but with tender loving eyes and sweet half- 
smiling lips. And at that sight a great joy rushes in upon the girl. 
Half-shyly her eyes seek the Professor’s. The cloth has fallen from 
his hands, his arms are outstretched. 

“Beck! Beck!” he cries, and then — the curtain falls. 


S. W. H. 
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GRANT’S CAMPAIGN IN NORTH MISSISSIPPI IN 1862.* 


GENERAL J. E. JOHNSTON, 
Vice-President Southern Historical Society. 


DEAR GENERAL :— 


FTER the repulse of Van Dorn from Corinth on the morning of 

October 4th, he fell back to Chewalla, eight miles from Corinth, 
with his shattered forces, and bivouacked there. The division of 
Lovell having taken no part in the assault upon the works of Corinth, 
was the only portion of our army in good order, and now served a 
good purpose by marching in the rear and presenting a good front to 
the enemy, should he pursue us. On the march to Chewalla and 
during the night Maury’s and Greene’s divisions were continually 
receiving accessions of stragglers, and by daylight of the 5th our 
companies and battalions were reorganised, and, as the result proved, 
we were again in good fighting order. 

Our ranks had been fearfully thinned by the combats of the two 
previous days. Maury’s division had marched from Chewalla to the 
attack of Corinth on the morning of the 3d with forty-eight hundred 
muskets in ranks; on the morning of the 5th our roll-call showed 
eighteen hundred men present for duty. Greene’s division had suf- 
fered almost as severely ; and worst of all, as we looked upon our 
thinned ranks and noted the loss of our bravest and best men, then 
lying upon the slopes of Corinth, we felt how bootless had been their 
sacrifice, and how different the result would have been had our charge 
upon the works been supported. The utmost depression prevailed 
throughout the army, and it was with no elation we heard our daunt- 
less leader, Van Dorn, had determined to make another attack that 
day on the enemy at Rienzi. The pioneers, preceded by an advance- 
guard of cavalry, had already before daylight of the 5th been sent 
forward on the road to Rienzi, when Van Dorn was induced by the 
representations of some of his principal generals as to the condition 
of their troops to countermand the orders for the Rienzi movement, 
and to take the route for Ripley, va the Tuscumbia and Davis’s 
bridge over the Hatchie. Our wagon-train was parked at the Tus- 
cumbia bridge. Wirt Adams’s cavalry brigade, with Whitfield’s Texas 
Legion, had been thrown forward across the Hatchie, and guarded 
the approaches from Bolivar to Davis’s bridge. No serious apprehen- 
sion was entertained of being opposed on our return route ; but we 
had every expectation of being pursued by Rosecrans from Corinth. 
Therefore Maury’s division, having suffered most severely, was placed 
in front of the army, and Lovell’s not having suffered at all, marched 
as rearguard of the army. 

By sunrise we were on the march. At the Tuscumbia we found our 
wagons ; and hundreds of our stragglers who had passed the night 





* The narrative of the earlier part of this campaign will be found in Vol. XI, No. 5 
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with the train, where rations and water were so plentiful, and where 
the presence of the cheerful retinues of the quartermasters and com- 
missaries gave assurance of safety, were induced to resume their 
proper places in our ranks. It was about 10 a.M., and we had 
arrived with the head of our column to within one mile of the bridge 
over the Hatchie, when a courier from Wirt Adams galloped up and 
reported to General Van Dorn that “the enemy in heavy force is 
moving from Bolivar to oppose the crossing of the Hatchie.” Van 
Dorn turned to General Maury, who was riding by his side, and said 
with the cheerful manner which the near prospect of a fight always 
gave him, “ Maury, you are in for it again to-day. Push forward as 
rapidly as you can and occupy the heights beyond the river before 
the enemy can get them.” Moore’s brigade, about eight hundred 
strong, moved forward at the double-quick promptly at the word, 
crossed the bridge, and had reached the foot of the high ground south 
of the river when the enemy’s line was discovered already forming on 
the crest, and a six-gun battery opened an enfilading fire with canister 
and grape upon us. At this moment the brigade, in column of fours, 
was marching along a narrow lane which led straight towards the 
enemy’s battery. General Maury and General Moore, with their 
staff-officers, were at the head of this column and within five hundred 
yards of the battery when it opened fire upon us. The aim seemed 
good, for the shot spattered in the sand all around us, and the sabots 
bounded with their humming sound close about us; yet not a man 
in the brigade was touched. In the next second the lane was cleared, 
and the brigade was forming into line of battle to the right of it, and 
prepared to storm the heights. These were already occupied by the 
forces under General Ord, which had been rapidly pushed down from 
Bolivar by that officer, and now to the number of eight or ten 
thousand held the ground which covered the only practicable crossing 
of the Hatchie river. Ord did not wait for Moore to assault him, but 
forming his troops into two lines of battle, swept down the slope 
towards the river, forcing Moore back, and breaking up his whole 
brigade. Some were captured, some were driven into the river, and 
scarce an organised company came out of the conflict. 

By this time the Texas brigade, Russ’s dismounted cavalry, had 
come up. General Maury rapidly formed them on the little ridge 
which commands the bridge from the north side. Colonel Burnett, 
Chief of Artillery of Maury’s division, one of the bravest and ablest 
artillery-ofgcers of our army, now saw his opportunity, and rapidly 
massed all the batteries of the division on this eminence. About 
two hundred yards before them lay Davis’s bridge, over which Ord’s 
forces must pass to attack us. Burnett charged his guns with double 
canister, and swept that bridge until near five hundred of the enemy 
were laid on or about it. Ord was wounded and his army held in 
check. Cabell’s brigade (Arkansians) rapidly formed up on the right 
of Russ’s, and though the two combined did not exceed twelve hun- 
dred men, they checked every attempt of the enemy to cross, and 
steadily held their ground, until after several hours they were ordered 
to retire. It is only just to these gallant troops to say that hey saved 
Van Dorn’s army that day. 
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The whole of our train, about five hundred wagons, and our army 
now lay in the forks of the Hatchie. The Tuscumbia river, crossed 
only by a bridge, was in our rear, and the Hatchie river and bridge 
in our front. On our left flank, six miles distant, was another bridge 
crossing the Hatchie by what is called the “Boneyard road” to 
Ripley. Early in the day Armstrong had been sent with his cavalry 
brigade to guard this road and destroy the bridge. He had begun 
the destruction of the bridge when he heard the sounds of battle at 
the Davis’s bridge, and with a soldier’s instinct understood at once 
the condition of affairs. He sent a courier to Van Dorn to say that 
he might turn the train and army into the Boneyard road, and he 
would have the bridge repaired by the time they would reach it. 
This was promptly done, and when all were fairly on the new route, 
Maury was ordered to withdraw from his position and follow the 
train. By ro p,m. we were all safely over the Hatchie, and without 
the loss of a wagon. The night was clear, the moon was full, and 
we, relieved from the danger of capture which had seemed inevitable, 
marched so lightly along our road that by daylight we were bivou- 
acked eighteen miles beyond the Hatchie river, while Ord with eight 
thousand men guarded Davis’s bridge, and Rosecrans with twenty 
thousand men watched the Tuscumbia bridge, neither of them doubt- 
ing that in the morning we would surrender without another shot on 
the appearance of the summons they would send us. 

Never did an army more narrowly escape than did Van Dorn’s 
from the forks of the Hatchie. Before Ord’s guns had ceased firing 
on our advance Rosecrans had attacked our rear at the Tuscumbia. 
They could each hear the other’s artillery; and ignorant of the 
existence of the Boneyard road, they seem to have felt secure of 
their prey, and indisposed to press an enemy at bay whose prowess 
they had such good reason to respect. After this they made no 
energetic pursuit, and we continued on our march towards Holly 
Springs without further molestation. 

At Holly Springs five thousand exchanged prisoners taken at Fort 
Donaldson joined us, and many absentees and stragglers came in. 
The enemy remained supine, and for more than a month we were en- 
camped about Holly Springs, and actively engaged in reorganising, 
refitting and reinforcing our army. A vigorous pursuit immediately 
after our defeat at Corinth would have prevented all this and effec- 
tually destroyed our whole command. 

It was late in October before Grant moved upon us at Holly 
Springs. We retired before him without offering battle, and occupied 
a strong line we had fortified behind the Tallehatchie, about twenty- 
five miles south of Holly Springs. Here again Grant delayed in an 
unaccountable manner his further advance upon us, and it was late 
in November before he moved from Holly Springs. His army had 
been largely reinforced, and was now estimated at sixty thousand 
men. Ours numbered about sixteen thousand infantry and artillery, 
with less than three thousand cavalry. 

Sending a strong column around our left flank, Grant came along 
the main direct road from Holly Springs, which crosses the Talle- 
hatchie by a bridge half-a-mile below the railroad bridge. Maury’s 
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division held these crossings from November 29th to December 2d, 
and checked the advance of Grant’s army until all our trains and 
troops were well on the march for Grenada, where we would make 
our next stand. December 2d we fell back to Oxford, where we 
halted for the night. Next day we marched eight miles beyond Ox- 
ford and bivouacked. Next day we crossed the Youghoney, or 
Yocone, bivouacking near Springdale. On the 4th and 5th Decem- 
ber we halted near Coffeeville, where we rested one day. The 
enemy’s cavalry pressed upon us here, until it was handsomely 
repulsed by Tilghman’s brigade, after which we marched unmolested 
to Grenada, and took position behind the Yallobusha to receive 
battle on December 6th. 

But again Grant remained inactive in our front. Pemberton had 
now taken command of our department, and Van Dorn was in im- 
mediate command of our army. Chafing under this deposition from 
the chief command which followed his defeat at Corinth, Van Dorn’s 
ardent temper burned for some brilliant achievement which would 
vindicate his soldiership and restore the prestige of his former high 
reputation. He ascertained from his outlying pickets that Grant had 
accumulated vast depots of supplies at Holly Springs, which were 
guarded by no very large force, and resolved to destroy these depots 
and thereby compel the retreat of Grant’s army, which depended on 
them. Just before Christmas therefore Van Dorn organised a cavalry 
force of two thousand men, and taking command in person, passed 
around Grant’s army, and dashed into Holly Springs about dawn one 
winter’s morning, surprising and capturing the garrison, and gaining 
complete possession of the great depots of supplies which filled the 
place. These he destroyed, and made good his return to Grenada 
without having sustained any serious loss. This brilliant blow ended 
Grant’s campaign in North Mississippi, caused the immediate retire- 
ment of his army, and enabled Pemberton to detach reinforcements 
to Vicksburg, where General Sherman had landed a formidable expe- 
dition, intended to carry the place by coup-de-main. 


It has always seemed inexplicable that General -Grant retained 
the confidence of his Government after the failures of this campaign. 
His mistakes were palpable, and their consequences disastrous. At 
Iuka Grant’s combined movement, concerted with Rosecrans, failed 
through Grant’s delay. Rosecrans made his circuitous march of near 
twenty miles by the Jacinto road around Price’s left flank and attacked 
before 4P.M. Grant on the same day moved from Burnsville, eight 
miles distant, to attack us in front; but so tardy were his move- 
ments that Rosecrans had fought his battle and been repulsed, and 
night had fallen, before Grant deployed his line of battle; and he 
actually remained all night two miles from the battle-field, with no 
enemy in his immediate front except the picket-line of Maury’s divi- 
sion. This unexplained slowness enabled Price to extricate his army 
and train from between Grant and Rosecrans, and escape what would 
have been certain capture had Grant been prompt as Rosecrans. 

Again, two weeks later, after the defeat of Van Dorn at Corinth, 
Grant failed to press his beaten enemy, but permitted him to lie un- 
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molested at Holly Springs for one month, and until his (our) army 
was refitted, reinforced and reorganised. Grant then moved most 
slowly and cautiously to Holly Springs, and remained there one 
month, while we lay behind the Tallehatchie, twenty-five miles off. 
Late in November he moved from Holly Springs with sixty thousand 
men, sending a column around our left flank, so that we abandoned 
our defences on that line and retired towards Grenada. 

Here we remained until near Christmas, when Van Dorn seized 
the opportunity which Grant’s crowning blunder afforded, swooped 
upon his unguarded depots, and terminated his campaign in North 
Mississippi. What was the mysterious influence of this man over 
his Government, that he was treated with unabated confidence after 
such flagrant /achesse and incapacity? 


We must now go back a little to relate the more clearly the sequel 
of these operations of General Grant, which ensued only a few days 
after his Holly Springs disaster, terminated in Sherman’s defeat at 
Chickasaw Bluff, and was the last act of the Grant campaign in Mis- 
sissippi in 1862. 

In December, while Grant was so leisurely moving down the Cen- 
tral Railroad and bearing our little army back towards Grenada, 
Sherman was sent with a force, estimated at twenty thousand men, to 
seize Vicksburg. He would then move to Jackson, and thus Van 
Dorn would be placed with his little army of just 16,000 men between 
the armies of Grant and Sherman, and would have been forced to evac- 
uate Mississippi. Sherman disembarked his army on the Yazoo river, 
above Vicksburg, about December zoth. The place was then de- 
fended by an insufficient force, and must have fallen an easy prey to 
an energetic attack by such an army as General Sherman now brought 
against it. But Sherman delayed his attack several days, thus losing 
precious time and opportunity, and it was not until December 27th 
that he moved in battle array to fight the battle of Chickasaw Bluff, 
which so far as we know is the only battle General Sherman ever did 
fight. 

"in that day General Stephen D. Lee commanded five regiments of 
infantry and two light batteries, twenty-five hundred men and twelve 
guns, which confronted Sherman’s army on the Chickasaw and Willow 
bayous. Lee arrayed his little force along the road which leads 
under the Chickasaw bluff. His centre fronted the opening between 
the bayous through which Sherman would debouch to the attack. 
An open cotton-field six hundred yards across lay between the hostile 
lines. The centre of Lee’s line, Louisiana troops, lay in the road, 
with the bluff at their backs. There was no ditch or embankment, 
or cover of any sort along this part of Lee’s line ; nor was there 
any obstacle to the approach of the Federal forces, except the steady 
rifles of the brave men who that day achieved the most signal victory 
of the war. 

The troops of Lee’s wings were much better posted than his centre ; 
they were on more elevated ground. Their front was in great part 
securely covered by deep and impassable fissures or gullies, which 
the enemy could not discover until within point-blank range, and 
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their fire could sweep the whole front of attack. About four o’clock 
p. M. the enemy in a heavy column marched out of the timber beyond 
the bayou, crossed the narrow neck between the bayous, and marched 
straight against Lee’s centre. The column of attack was commanded 
by General Frank Blair, and moved up in fine and formidable array ; 
but so deadly was the fire of Lee’s line, and so steady were his men, 
that before the foremost enemy could come within one hundred yards, 
their lines were broken, the attack was repulsed, the Federals were 
retreating in disorder to the cover of the woods, leaving one thousand 
dead, wounded and prisoners on the field, and General Sherman 
was defeated, and from that moment abandoned all further efforts at 
an attack, and turned all his energies and attention to effect a safe 
retreat. 

In no battle of the war was the disparity of numbers greater, or 
was the disparity in losses so great. Lee captured on the ground two 
hundred and fifty prisoners, officers and men, who in their fright had 
fallen down ; our men thought them dead, until examination proved 
them to be entirely unhurt. Several hundred wounded were removed 
by Lee to his own hospitals, and more than one hundred were killed 
upon the field. Captain Hamilton, of Lee’s staff, killed by the ex- 
plosion of a caisson, was the only Confederate killed ; ten others 
were wounded, and this was Lee’s whole loss. 

It was about the 22d of December when our little army at Grenada 
heard of the landing of Sherman’s large force before Vicksburg, in 
our rear. Van Dorn had just gone off on his expedition, and those 
of us who knew his destination were in the deepest anxiety as to its 
result. This was relieved by the news of his complete success which 
reached us next day, the 23d, and on Christmas eve our hearts were 
gladdened by rumors of Grant’s retirement from our front. Christ- 
mas day was brightened by the certain intelligence that Grant had 
fallen back with his whole army, and next day Maury’s division 
marched to reinforce Vicksburg. Our advance entered the town as 
the last cannon-shots were booming on the battle-field ; and we found 
troops and people in great exultation over Lee’s victory, though still 
anxious for the results of the battle, which would be renewed, as we 
all believed, at dawn in the morning. 

The night closed in stormy and very dark ; but the troops found 
their suppers already cooked for them, and by nine Pp. M. we were on 
the march for the battle-ground, six miles above the city. We were 
only four hundred, but we were veterans of many battles, and we 
knew the whole of our division would be up in time for the fight. We 
felt confident of the result, and our arrival imparted renewed con- 
fidence to Lee’s little army. 

When daylight came it revealed to us Sherman’s lines formed as if 
for defence, in the timber beyond the bayou. All day long they held 
their places in rifle-pits they had dug during the night. All day long, 
and for the next two days, our forces were increasing, until the whole 
of Maury’s division was up, immediately followed by Stevenson’s, 
and by the 30th we were prepared to assume the offensive, when on 
that day, about midday, a flag of truce came from Sherman’s lines 
requesting a truce to bury their dead. Three days before, on the 
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27th, Lee had sent out burial parties to bury Sherman’s dead, but 
they were fired on and driven in by the enemy’s pickets, and his 
dead had therefore remained on the field in view of both armies, 
swelling and festering in the rains and the sun until the evening of 
the 30th. The letter requesting truce was signed by General Morgan. 
It contained a vague apology for the delay which had occurred in 
attending to this requirement of civilised war. It was brought to 
General Maury, commanding on that part of the line, and General 
Lee was instructed to reply to it and to grant a truce of four hours. 
Ninety-six dead bodies were removed and buried during the truce, 
which lasted until near dark. Next morning Sherman had dis- 
appeared from our front, and the smoke of many steamers on the 
Yazoo told us he was making his escape from the scene of his dis- 
aster and disgrace. Lee, with the 2d Texas and five or six other 
regiments, got some flying shots at his rear-guard, and as we after- 
wards ascertained, inflicted a heavy loss on some of the steamers 
which were late in getting off. 

Thus terminated Sherman’s first independent expedition. From 
Vicksburg he went up to Arkansas Post, and took part in the capture 
of that place by Porter’s fleet. And here it was that Grant came 
down to meet him and turned him back, saying, “ Vicksburg must be 
taken if it requires my whole army.” 

The conduct of Sherman during this, his first independent expedi- 
tion, is open to criticism. The grandeur of his intentions and pre- 
parations is in strong contrast with the impotent conclusion. His 
delay and hesitation in making his attack, the feebleness of that 
attack, and his unjustifiable readiness to abandon the whole enter- 
prise, evinced incapacity forcommand. His attempt to evade admit- 
ting that the battle-field was Lee’s in not applying at once for a truce 
to bury his dead, and his petty assumption of dignity in causing a 
subordinate officer to sign the letter which he finally sent requesting 
a truce, and the gross neglect of his gallant dead consequent upon 
this unsoldier-like course, were characteristic of the man who has 
proclaimed that Wade Hampton’s troops burned Columbia, and that 
his did not, and who announces that “the honor of military men is 
very different from the honor of politicians.” 

In pleasing contrast with Sherman’s conduct of this battle was 
that of his antagonist, Brigadier-General Stephen D. Lee. Twenty 
years younger than Sherman, he was yet a soldier of tried experience, 
and was fresh from the army of Northern Virginia, that school of war 
commanded by the great master of the art, and had borne a conspicu- 
ous part in all of its great battles. Like Sherman, Lee was now 
commanding for the first time on a field where all was committed to 
the hazard of battle. The odds against him were fearful — near ten 
to one — and it was not possible to perceive that the advantages of 
position were so strongly in his favor as to compensate for his un- 
equal numbers. A commander of less experience and nerve than 
Lee might have posted the centre of his army ov the bluff instead of 
in the road at its base. But Lee perceived that if his line were 
on the bluff there would be a dead angle along its front of such ex- 
tent that the enemy would be safe from fire a long way off, and could 
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carry his position by escalade. Therefore he resolved to receive the 
attack at the base of the bluff, and to depend on the marksmanship 
of his troops and their tried courage, animated by his example, for his 
sole defence. While Sherman never during the battle showed him- 
self in its front, but remained with his reserves, which he never 
brought up, Lee’s presence was constantly seen and felt along his 
whole line. Never did commander show himself in battle more freely 
to friend and foe, and never was such exposure justified by richer re- 
sults. 

The remarkable brevity of General Sherman’s references (in his 
report to the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War) to opera- 
tions extending over a campaign of three months, is explained by the 
failure to accomplish results and by the necessity for suppressio veri. 

“From December 25th, 1862, to January rst, 1863, made repeated 
attacks on the bluffs between Vicksburg and Haines’ Bluff, but failed.” 

The above paragraph contains one statement of fact only, viz., 
in the last two words, The rest of it is full of the author’s charac- 
teristic mistakes. It should have read “made an attack on the bluff, 
etc., but failed.” If any other attack besides that I have above de- 
scribed was made on the bluffs between Vicksburg and Haines’ 
Bluff by General Sherman’s army in the winter of 1862 and 1863, 
we who were defending those bluffs were not aware of it. 

It is well to append here the following report of General W. T. 
Sherman on his operations during the campaign of 1862-63 : 

“On September 24th, 1862, by Major-General Grant’s order, took 
command of the first district of West Tennessee. 

“ November 25th, pursuant to orders of General Grant, moved out 
of Memphis for Tchulahoma (?) to report to him at Holly Springs, to 
attack and drive the enemy, then in force along the line of the Tal- 
lehatchie river. December 3d crossed the Tallehatchie at Wyatt’s, 
and December 5th met General Grant at Oxford, Mississippi. By his 
order returned to Memphis December 12th, leaving all my command 
but one division. Organised out of the new troops there and at 
Helena, Arkansas, a special command to move by water and by a 
sudden coup-de-main carry Vicksburg. Embarked December 2oth, 
and from December 25th to January rst, 1863, made repeated at- 
tacks on the bluffs between Vicksburg and Haines’ Bluff, but failed.” 


DaBNEY H. Maury. 
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THE MARTYRS OF SANDOMIR. 


A LEGEND OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 





RAVE Polish chiefs went forth from Sandomir 
With words of peace the Tartar foe to greet, 
And in the Friars’ convent, high and clear 
Arose the matin chant where brethren meet. 
The illumined, gold-clasped tome the novice took, 
These words intoning from the Holy Book :— 


“The martyrs forty-nine, at Sandomir —” 
“My son, what say’st thou?” Prior Sadoc said ; 
“Give me the Book! — So, brethren, it zs here, 
In characters of light, now truly read ! 
‘The martyrs forty-nine.’ We are forty-nine! 
God’s Holy Spirit thus makes clear the sign! 


“Fathers and brothers, friends who with us pray, 
Blest tidings! On the morrow shall unfold 
The heaven of heavens to welcome us! our way 

By Tartar swords carved to the gates of gold! 
Death holds to us the martyr’s crown; let fear 
Be banished! Friends, my faithful counsel hear :— 


“Give all this night to prayer; to-morrow morn 
Let us the bread of heaven with thanks receive: 
So shall the courage of true faith inborn, 
Inspire us each our life with joy to give.’ 
In solemn preparation passed that night ; 
Through the tall eastern windows morning light 


Fell on the kneeling group of white-robed men, 
Army of martyrs! Stoled in priestly state, 
Sadoc went up the mass to celebrate, 

And each the bread and wine received again. 

Silence enwrapped the city; silence fell 

O’er all the convent, till the vesper bell 


Summoned them to the choir. Magnificent 
The compline through the lofty arches swelled, 
Each spirit soaring with the gorgeous chant, 
On wings of faith in heavenward flight upheld — 
“Who dwelleth in the help of the Most High, 
Under His shadow shall abide!” their cry. 
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The Martyrs of Sandomir. 


Hark to the Tartar war-cry! clear below, 
Deadly and terrible. The convent gate 
Shivers amain to many a shattering blow! 
Quickly the friars form in solemn state. 
The Sa/ve chanting in triumphant tone, 
Into the nave the serried band moves on. 


They pause before the altar, every face 
Uplifted in that self-commending prayer ; 
The pastor gives the sacrament of grace, 
Passing to every suppliant kneeling there. 
The doors are burst, the Tartar foes rush in, 
Starting in wonder at the wondrous scene: 


Those kneeling forms enrobed in spotless white, 
Those hands devoutly crossed, the sacred psalm 
Swelling from lips in sacred rapture calm! 

The infidels, infuriate at the sight, 

Sprang on the flock like wolves, with maddened cry! 

One friar started up and turned to fly. 


He gained the door; one backward glance he threw: 
He saw his brethren by the sword struck down, 
His butchering foes too busy to pursue; 
He heard the joyous anthem swelling on ; 
From lips already cold —no power had death ‘ 
To still the praises of their dying breath! 


“QO shame on me of little faith!” he said; 
“Shall I alone refuse for Christ to wait? 
Forgive me, Lord!” and back he swiftly sped, 
The anthem singing as he met his fate! 
Through ages down to faithful souls ’twas dear 
To keep the Martyrs’ Feast in Sandomir. 


E. F, ELwet. 








PLEAS FOR ASTROLOGY. 


—— divinas artes, et conscia fati 

Sidera, diversos hominum variantia casus, 
Ceelestis rationis opus, deducere mundo 
Aggredior.—Manilii A stronomicon, 1. 1-4. 


HERE are few subjects so unpromising or so repulsive as to 

have escaped literary treatment. Eulogies in verse and pane- 
gyrics in prose have been indited on topics which might seem barren 
of suggestion and hopeless of praise. Human ingenuity can trans- 
mute flint and sea-weed into the semblance of rubies and emeralds 
and diamonds, and can manufacture pearls out of fish-scales, and the 
tints of the rainbow out of coal. So the fantasies of credulity and 
the magic of “strong imagination” can convert into idols of the 
mind the wildest or the least attractive subjects of meditation. 

* All thinges are bigge with jest; nothing that’s plain, 
But may be wittie, if thou hast the veine.” 

From materials immediately at hand it would be easy to draw up a 
list of twenty-five essays or encomiastic poems on the Donkey, not 
including Coleridge’s apostrophe “To a young Ass”; eighteen in 
praise of the Gout; fifteen in laudation of Ignorance; thirteen in 
behalf of Poverty, omitting Patristic Homilies ; still more in defence 
of Nothing; nine in commendation of Folly, headed by the Aforig 
Encomium of Erasmus ; as many in appreciation of Indolence, with- 
out counting Thomson’s poem; as many eulogies of the Beard, to 
which should be added the Emperor Julian’s A/zsofogon ; five lauds of 
the “Flea”; while the blasts and the counterblasts of the votaries 
and the adversaries of ‘‘ Tobacco” are counted by the score, of whom 
the British Solomon James I. is the chief. “The reason,” says 
Montaigne, “ overflows with contradictory aptitudes ; it is a two-eared 
vessel, and may be taken by the left side as well as by the right.” 
The question, moreover, may always be raised, Which is the right 
side, and which is the left? A mere change of position may reverse 
the decision. 

Encouraged by these reflections, and by the examples which have 
provoked them, an attempt may be hazarded in favor of a long-aban- 
doned dream, and a brief apology may be offered for Astrology, not- 
withstanding ‘the reverential belief of centuries has experienced the 
unmitigated scorn of late generations. One who has seldom “ blessed 
his stars” has little temptation to become a star-gazer or a star-wor- 
shipper; and one to whom the planetary courses have not been 
wholly unpropitious, is not provoked to denounce the signs of his 
nativity and to quarrel with the significances of the heavens. An 
apology for past error is no advocacy of the delusive faith ; it is 
only an effort to explain the causes of its acceptance, to render in- 
telligible the tenacity of a belief which now seems to be excessive 
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stupidity, and to exhibit the slender filaments of truth which have 
been overlaid by the fantastic embroidery of superstition. 

There must be some mysterious adaptation of the mind and heart of 
man to the grand order of the universe, and especially to the mazes 
of the stellar world, in its intricate repose or in its various motion. 
How otherwise could the delusions of the elder time continue to make 
such a profound impression upon all but the most prosaic tempera- 
ments? Despite of all demonstrations of their falsity, and despite of 
the contumely with which they are now habitually repudiated, we are 
still attracted by them, if in them we no longer believe. Wallenstein 
in his tower consulting the portents of fate ; Josephine, extending her 
hand, not yet imperial, to the sable fortune-teller ; Napoleon, trusting 
to the star of his destiny, and following it from victory to victory and 
from triumph to triumph till it burst forth as “the sun of Austerlitz ” ; 
these, and examples like these, exercise a strange fascination over the 
feelings which is not wholly due to the magnitude of the interests or 
the eminence of the personages with which such fancies are en- 
twined. Bulwer’s Zanoni and his Strange Story may assure us of the 
potent charm which even fictitious tales may derive from the dexter- 
ous employment of such antiquated or resuscitated imaginations, 
This potency cannot be explained without admitting some latent or 
discernible cause adequate to the influence produced. The universal 
and ineradicable appetency reveals a perennial spring within. All 
nature is linked with golden cords about the throne of God; but all 
nature is also linked with multitudinous but invisible chains about the 
heart of man. An all-embracing sympathy flows out to the utmost 
bounds of existence, and thrills through every member: 


‘t_——« still, the light 
Whereto all elements contribute, burns 
About us and within us, world and soul —” 


Deep answereth unto deep across immeasurable distances, and 
harmonious impulses throb continually through the innumerable 
orders of the wide creation. This fine communion is vaguely felt by 
every one in the stillness of midnight, in the exaltation of fancy, in 
moments of tender sensibility, when the suggestions of daily routine 
are hushed, and the quiet heart drinks in the whispers of the unit 
verse. The music of the spheres, which delighted Plato’s unworldly 
sense, was only the recognition of this large concord. Poets.in their 
fine frenzy, and philosophers in their profoundest speculations, have 
often felt and have variously avowed the intimate association : 


‘* Man is all symmetrie: 

Full of proportions, one limbe to another, 
And all to all the world besides : 

Each part may call the farthest brother ; 
For head with foot hath private amitie, 
And both with moon and tides.” 


It is not merely to the unchecked reverie of the bard, or to the en- 
thusiasm of youthful love, but is equally to the sober meditation of 
mature and cool thought, that this universal affinity reveals itself and 
enforces its acknowledgment. 
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‘(____ still the heart 
Doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names, 
And to yon starry worlds they now are gone, 
Spirits or gods, that used to share the earth 
With man as with their friend. 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down; and even at this day 
*Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great! 
And Venus who brings everything that’s fair!” 


The circumstances under which Astrology arose, were well adapted 
to implant or to extend this intuitive perception of the connection of 
man with even the remotest objects of the sensible creation. It was 
at first less an opinion than a creed: not a conclusion of reason so 
much as a postulate of faith. It was identified with religion: the 
essence of Sabzism rather than its fruit. It may be impossible for those 
whose glory it is that they live in the age of intellect to appreciate the 
simple awe and the infantile credulity which looked upon nature with 
reverential wonder, and venerated natural forces under their most 
distant but most constant manifestations. Those who regarded with 
bursting hearts and vacant minds the marvellous and ever-shifting phe- 
nomena of life and terrestrial matter, must have looked with eager 
anxiety for some indication of the persistent power which was con- 
cealed by the mutations which it governed. The adoration of the 
powers of nature was inevitable on the part of those who apprehended 
a regular order, but who had learned from no revelation the existence 
of a Divine Sovereign and Legislator. When night descended upon 
the arid deserts of Arabia, and the cloudless skies of that tropic 
clime were rapidly illuminated by the multitudinous points of light 
which started out from the dark and silent depths of space, it was 
easy for the simple shepherds of the waste to imagine and to believe 
that there was a divine intelligence and a conscious premonition of 
fate in the regular but bewildering dance of those kindling orbs. 
The pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night had guided the wan- 
dering Israelites over a part of that vast and dreary wild. A loose 
rumor or a mutilated tradition of the miraculous journey might 
suggest or confirm the belief that the celestial fires which burnt for 
no other apparent use, might veil deities who watched over and gov- 
erned all temporal change, and who signified by the aspects and combi- 
nations of their starry abodes the impending fortunes of nations and 
men. From various associations, from accidental accordances, from the 
intensity or the hue of the radiance, special significances and potencies 
would be assigned to the several planetary bodies ; and these imports 
would be modified by the alterations in their respective houses, by 
their exaltations and descents, by their relations to each other, as 
trine, quartile, sextile, conjunctile, or opponent. With these would 
be ultimately combined their several dominations, terms, triplicities 
and faces. ‘Thus system growing by art, and growing by diligent arti- 
fice, would finally convert into a hallucination or an imposture the 
dream which had been originally only an indistinct and abberrant 
apprehension of the wondrous order and mysterious governance of 
the heavens. Then “the numbers of the sky, and the stars cogni- 
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sant of fate” would be regarded as an illuminated and mystic scroll, 
in which the future was recorded long before it arrived, and on which 
“coming events cast their shadows” in mazes of stainless and un- 
fathomable light. 

How profoundly this religious fantasy of the pastoral Arabs, this 
systematic creation of the Chaldzan sages, impressed itself upon 
the hearts of other generations, is evinced by the introduction of 
stars and their influences into the Book of Job and into the Apoca- 
lypse ; by the continual faith in astrology in Syria and Egypt and 
Asia Minor; by the tampering with its pretences in Greece and in 
the Roman Empire ; by its diffusion throughout the long obscurity of 
the Middle Ages, and in some measure even down to our own pass- 
ing day. Zadkiel’s Almanac has not altogether lost its hold on 
public credulity, though Zadkiel Tao Sze was unmasked as Lieutenant 
R. J. Morrison, R. N. But Zadkiel and other astrological prophets 
were not the only relics of the old belief. Many astronomical terms 
and symbols still in use are bequests of the ancient science of the 
stars. To that discredited branch of speculation are due the signs 
of the zodiac; and from the same source have been derived their 
portentous relations to the parts of the human body, and the lunar 
influences on seeding and harvesting, on planting and digging roots, 
on cutting timber and building fences, which adorn our “ Farmers’ 
Almanacs,” and constitute the oracles of rustics. These indications 
are elaborately expounded in the vigorous but wearisome verse of 
Manilius, who assigns them to an Egyptian origin. They are re- 
peated six centuries later in the obscure prose of Joannes Lydus, 
and through many secret channels they have flowed down the cen- 
turies, with a failing and a darkening stream, to the current years. 
The vitality of these delusions shows the primitive energy of the root 
whence they sprung. “The stars in their courses” which “fought 
against Sisera,” no longer regulate the tides of battle, or -determine, 
like the beard of Sir Hudibras, the rise and fall of States ; but they 
still continue in some localities to direct the culture of onions and 
potatoes, and the cutting of pot-herbs and simples. 

Confess the folly and the frivolity of all such applications, yet 
there was both fine imagination and earnest faith in the constant 
recognition of the divine power pervading all things, and of the 
Divine Providence, however divided and dismembered, pre-ordaining 
and accomplishing all the vicissitudes of fortune, and signifying the 
heavenly decrees by signs and portents upon earth, and by hiero- 
glyphics in the skies. The oldest form of the credulity is- surely 
more poetic, as it is not less full of impressive suggestion, than the 
dogma into which it was converted by pagan philosophy. That pure, 
ethereal, living flame, which circulated through the universe — igneus 
vigor — shaping, sustaining, animating and controlling all rational 
and irrational existences, furnishing the inspiration of the one and 
the physical law of the other; which was the ultimate and all-em- 
bracing divinity of Pythagoras, the anima mundi (or soul of the 
world) of the Stoics — was not unreasonable, and was less attractive 
than the simple creed of the first believers in astrology. Yet this 
Pythagorean and Stoical fiction was treated with respect by Cicero 
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and Tacitus, commended itself to the pious speculation of Henry 
More, was half accepted by the learned Cudworth, and is virtually 
revived and redivinised by Moleschott and the most recent scientific 
materialists. If the elder world had its follies, the living time has 
its inductive dreams which can scarcely be distinguished from them. 

Astrology gave local habitations and specific names to those dif- 
fused forces which were intuitively regarded as determining the pro- 
cesses and preserving the order of “the universal frame” and of all 
its diverse manifestations. The divided agencies which were termed 
by credulous faith Jupiter or Mars, Mercury or Venus or Saturn, 
might be all united in the permeating action of an eternal and intel- 
ligent fire, in a diffused and constraining ether, in a plastic power, in a 
disembodied nature, or in the hollow and impalpable abstractions of 
physical law. The hypothesis, in its more refined’ and sublimated 
types, delighted Plato and Plotinus, and was not unwelcome to the 
large idealism of Bishop Berkeley and Thomas Taylor. We may 
renounce, but we should not too bitterly despise hypotheses which 
under various transmutations have fascinated such minds. It is only 
the old and wrinkled lover, with a youthful wig to cover the silvered 
hair of age, which courts acceptance in the theories of Darwin, and 
Huxley, and Spencer. 

A plausible defence may be made for Astrology even under its 
rudest and least discriminating form. If “all are but parts of one 
stupendous whole,” all parts must be connected together by relations 
of interdependence and of constant interaction. It is and must be 
so with every organised structure, and the intercommunion becomes 
closer as well as more intricate with the increasing complexity of the 
organism. The mens sana in corpore sano is only one exemplification 
of this indispensable principle in a single though noble member of 
the universe. The law, however, operates along every fibre and 
through every function of the creation. A living harmony must at 
all times traverse the vast diapason, and each vibration of every chord 
must transmit reverberations across the breadth of creation, because 
all are necessarily tuned in unison. The electrical current which 
encircles our earth and throws off transverse streams of magnetism 
which affect all the hidden motions of nature, may be the chain which 
holds the planets to their courses, and may form “ the bands of Orion,”’ 
and of his most distant constellations. As messages are transmitted 
in scarcely appreciable moments of time through vast spaces along 
the telegraphic wires ; as angels ascended and descended continually 
the ladder of Jacob, bringing the orders of heaven, and reporting 
the transactions of earth—so a constant communication may be 
supposed to exist between sublunary changes and the aspects of the 
skies. Is it less miraculous, or more credible, that the intangible 
currents of electricity should bear our words and thoughts through air 
and ocean ; or that the impalpable rays of the sun should draw our 
lineaments, or reproduce all images of earth, with unerring accuracy — 
than that there should be mysterious correspondences between the 
movements of man and the motions of the stars? Is one of these 
credences easier than the others? 

In these latter days we have learnt to look with curious and often 
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credulous gaze into the obscure forces of the universe, and science 
and philosophy alike condescend to illuminate our darkness and to 
invigorate our recalcitrant faith. If the pre-ordained harmony of 
Leibnitz be received with ordinary respect, it is difficult to discover 
any consistency in contemning the astrological reveries of an undis- 
ciplined age, since the universal harmony would necessitate an in- 
timate correspondence of all phenomena, and would render each 
incipient mutation a prognostic of all accordant changes elsewhere. 

It is no wonder that this large conception of “the universal frame” 
fascinated the quick imagination and easy belief of ages untrained to 
the scientific accuracy of the present time, but protected, even by 
their error, from the hard, narrow, incredulous arrogance of recent 
materialistic science. It is no wonder that this interminable concord 
in the midst of infinite variation gained the firm adherence of those 
unfettered minds, in consequence of its vast significance instinctively 
perceived, since it won upon the fancy of Pythagoras and Plato and 
Plotinus, as well as upon the more sober meditations of Aristotle and 
Zeno, and many brilliant moderns. Outside of revealed religion no 
grandeur of thought is more splendid or more captivating, none veils 
higher truth in its mystical splendor, than this ceaseless and bound- 
less concert of the whole creation. 


“From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began; 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man,” 


Each change produces change through all the breadths of creation, 
and conspires to produce still further change in all things. Each 
motion is the result of all anterior motions, and the exponent of all 
motions throughout space. The heedless shout of a boy vibrates 
beyond the atmosphere, beyond the empyrean, and does not die 
without responding effect, even on the shores of eternity. There is 
no absurdity then in supposing that the stars in their shining courses 
may be indices on the grand dial-plate of creation, moved by the 
clock-work of the skies, and significant of all terrestrial and other 
mutation. The general principle is espoused by Leibnitz ; it under- 
lies and animates his whole theory, and it is explicitly avowed by 
him.* Is a doctrine to be utterly contemned on account of its ex- 
cesses and misapplications which in the eighteenth century inflamed 
and sustained the superb and all-comprehending intellect of Leibnitz? 
The correspondence between the stellar aspects and sublunary 
changes is not altogether delusive, or it would be impossible to fore- 
tell for centuries, or to calculate retrospectively, the occurrence of 
eclipses and occultations, and the return of comets. The alternation 
of day and night, the succession of the seasons, the phases of the 
moon, the ascensions of the sun, the rising and setting of the con- 
stellations, the fixed and wandering stars—all act on man and 
animals and plants, or mark changes by which they are affected. 





***Omne corpus ab omni eo officitur quod in universo accidit, ita ut is qui omnia perspicit im 
unoquoque legere possit quod per totum accidit, imo etiam quod jam factum, aut adhuc futurum, 
in presenti observans quicquid tam secundum tempus, quam secundum spatium elongatur.”— 
Principia PRilosophia, § 63. cima 
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“Tpse Pater statuit, quid menstrua Luna moneret, 
Quo signo caderent Austri, quid szpe videntes 
Agricole propius stabulis armenta tenerent.” 


Unless there were some agreement between celestial combinations and 
events on earth, there could be neither scientific prevision in astro- 
nomy nor regulated order in human operations. Do not the mariner’s 
sextant and his observations of the sun guide his vessel across the 
ocean and reveal its place on the waste of waters? If such an agree- 
ment exist, the pretensions of astrology are not absolutely unfounded, 
however extravagant and untenable they may have often been. Doubt- 
less the old astrologers — Chaldzan sages on the Babylonian plains, 
Tarutius Firmanus casting the horoscope of Rome, Thrasyllus ques- 
tioning the skies about the fates of Emperor Tiberius and himself, or 
Jerome Cardan, Dr. John Dee, or the notorious Lilly——may have 
spent their lives in futile labors. All is not therefore false. There 
is much that is worthy of admiration as well as of pity, in the long 
vigils which with misdirected zeal “ outwatched the stars,” to elicit 
from their flaming characters and mazy dance the secrets of destiny. 
The charlatanry of Henry Cornelius Agrippa, of Michael Nostrada- 
mus, and of all that tribe, may merit derision and scorn ; other treat- 
ment is due to the misapplied industry of philosophers like Roger 
Bacon, who sought to tame to modest ends the rash efforts of their 
contemporaries. More than three hundred years after the Franciscan 
friar, Francis Bacon neatly distinguished between the aims and claims 
of the discredited science, admitting that “the ends or pretences are 
noble ; for astrology pretendeth to discover that correspondence or 
concatenation which is between the superior globe and the inferior.” 
In like manner, in the revision and expansion of his Advancement of 
Learning, while following St. Augustine in declaring that “astrology 
was so crammed with exuberant superstition that scarcely anything 
sound could be found in it,” he added, “nevertheless we deem it 
worthy of correction rather than of total rejection.” 

The extravagance of the pretensions of Astrology, and of the 
hopes or professions of its votaries, produced flagrant folly and con- 
sequent contempt. Nowhere is there a more amusing outpouring of 
the violence of ridicule on this subject than the controversy between 
Hudibras and Sidrophel. But Hudibras is no more of a sage than 
Sidrophel. There are considerations, however, which may commend 
the moderation of Lord Bacon. The laughers may have wit, but they 
have not all the reason on their side. 

Since Bayle’s refutation of cometary portents, and his disproof of 
their prognostication of the death of princes or the decay or over- 
throw of states, none will be so hardy as to revive the exploded 
theory. Yet there is some mysterious concomitance between wonders 
in heaven and marvels on earth. The frequency and intensity of 
auroral discharges demonstrate disturbance of electrical equilibrium. 
The derangement of electrical conditions does not merely disorder 
telegraph lines, but it affects the physical constitution, engenders 
fevers in the blood, acts on bodily distemperature, and perhaps affects 
the development of vegetation. The spots on the sun, with their 
irregular periodicity, are conjectured to have some connection with 
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storms, temperatures, and other atmospheric phenomena. Whatever 
judgment may be formed in regard to the incandescent gases which 
fringe the sun with solar flames, they too exercise a subtle influence 
on the sustaining and illuminating medium by means of which all 
things exist and receive visibility and hue. Earthquakes and vol- 
canoes are intelligibly associated ; but they have also some connec- 
tion with electrical agitations and with tempests, and these again with 
astral movements. Comets may wheel in their amazing orbits with- 
out destroying planets in their course, without effecting a single visible 
change in the economy of the heavens or conveying a solitary mes- 
sage to wondering man. Still some explanation is needed for the 
surprising concurrence of cometary visitants, of electrical commo- 
tions, of earthquakes and inundations, droughts and deluges, with 
pestilences, famines, wars, and political convulsions. Is there no 
sympathy between things in heaven and things on earth? Is there 
no order in this parallelism of disorder? May not the same Supreme 
Governor who guides the fortunes of humanity, who settled and main- 
tains the whole cosmical scheme, have decreed that there should be 
consonance and conformity between the sublunary and the supra- 
lunary spheres? If “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together,” may not the placid stars in the heavens above reflect 
in some abstruse manner the fortunes of the world below? To say 
that they do, would transcend the design of this inquiry. To say 
that they do not, as is ordinarily said, appears equally to transgress 
the evidence for such a negation. The excesses of astrological pre- 
tenders, and the undiscriminating repudiation of their professions 
which has thus been provoked, have diverted attention from the 
plausibilities of Astrology, and may have concealed something that 
was true in its claims. 

It is presumptuous to adopt the long-current tone of unreflecting 
skepticism in regard to all that lies beyond “our philosophy,” and to 
reject as entirely false what so long secured general credence, and so 
recently retained the partial faith of eminent philosophers. It is un- 
reasonable and inconsistent to glory in such rejection in a day that 
believes in clairvoyance, table-turning, Darwinism, and planchette, 
and has witnessed the wonders of steam, telegraphy, and the spectro- 
scope. 

This apology, which is not all paradox and jest, and is far from 
being all earnest, may be fitly closed with a citation from Leibnitz. 
“T confess,” says he, “that it is possible that the motions of the stars 
may be signs of occurrences in the world, as the lines of the hand 
are of things in the body.” (Leibnitiana, § xcix.) The subject had 
attracted much of his attention, as is manifest from his correspond- 
ence with Placcius. 

G. F. H. 








A VISIT TO PARAGUAY. 


II. 
ASUNCION. 


HE city of “Our Lady of Ascencion,” or Asuncion as it is 
almost always called, the capital of Paraguay, lies in latitude 
25° south, and longitude 57° west. It is prettily situated on the left 
bank of the river Paraguay, on land rising some fifty feet above the 
river. The river Paraguay is here a quarter of a mile in width; and 
with a depth of water in the most favored seasons of from fifteen to 
twenty feet, with a well-defined channel and few natural obstructions 
to navigation, it was well adapted to commerce. Not a single hotel 
was to be found in this “ great capital,” as the Paraguayans call it, a 
city of seven thousand inhabitants. His Excellency the President had, 
however, most courteously given orders that we should he quartered 
in one of the houses that his predecessor Francia had confiscated, 
and which was now the property of the “Estado,” or State. This 
house had once boasted of some architectural proportions, but was 
now alas! sadly shorn of its size and beauty. Francia had desired to 
have the streets of the capital straight and the frontage even. A noti- 
fication to the owner was all that.was necessary ; he was compelled 
to halve, quarter, or entirely demolish his house at his own expense, 
and this was to be done by a certain day, else the Government un- 
dertook it and the proprietor was charged with the cost. Our 
domicile was cut in half by the street, and the proprietor not being 
able to pay for this division, the remaining half was confiscated to 
pay for it. This was one of many houses in the capital owned by 
the State, and their possession was obtained in like manner. 

Our arrival was officially communicated to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and on calling to pay our respects, arrangements were made 
for our reception by His Excellency Sefior Don Carlos Antonio 
Lopez, the President of the Republic of Paraguay. Passing a file of 
soldiers in front of the Government House we entered the vestibule, 
when one of two sentinels stationed at a side door came forward, 
received our cards, and announced soon afterwards that we could 
pass into the presence. Entering the door thus guarded, we found our- 
selves in a long and rather narrow room, on either side cane-bot- 
tomed chairs arrayed next the wall, and at the farther end, seated at 
a round table, on which lay a few books and papers, was a portly 
figure in full uniform with cocked-hat on, whom we were not slow in 
recognising as the President of Paraguay. Without rising, but un- 
covering, he motioned us to seats; when after thanking him for his 
kindness in furnishing us a guard, we informed him of the reason of 
our visit to Paraguay. It was to offer the mediation of the United 
States between Buenos Ayres and Paraguay, and prevent the latter 
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from affording aid to the Governments of England and “France. 
Buenos Ayres had no sooner been mentioned when His Excellency 
became eloquent in denunciation of that Government and the many 
wrongs that Paraguay had received at her hands. Without disclos- 
ing his purpose, we came to the conclusion, after several interviews, 
that the independence of Paraguay must be recognised as a condi- 
tion precedent to negotiations, but that out of respect to the Govern- 
ment of the United States he would accept the mediation. His 
position was simply this: Grant me all I ask and I will treat with 
you. We took leave of the President highly impressed with his 
astuteness. To everything pertaining to the interests of Paraguay he 
was keenly alive, and was thoroughly informed on all questions of 
boundary and navigation of the interior rivers which had arisen 
between his Government and that of Buenos Ayres and Brazil. He 
professed the greatest admiration for the Government and institutions 
of the United States of “ North” America, and next to Paraguay 
thought it the greatest of republics. At a subsequent visit we pre- 
sented him with a book containing copies of the Constitution of the 
United States, Declaration of Independence, and tables of statistics 
concerning population, products, commerce, and extent of territory. 
We received in return a copy of the Constitution of Paraguay in 
the “ Seminario,” the only paper printed in the country, and which is 
issued at irregular intervals, and contains little besides the decrees of 
Government. 

One of the many things that were indeed strange to us in Para- 
guay was the fact, that although settled by Spaniards, and now in- 
habited by their descendants, the Spanish was not the language of 
the country. The almost universal rule that the conquerors impose 
their language on the conquered was here reversed, and the once 
powerful tribe of Guaranis had given their language to their op- 
pressors. This Guaranis nation comprehended innumerable tribes, 
and occupied the greater part of Brazil and the country east of the 
Paraguay and Parana rivers. Owing to their tractable nature, and 
the facility with which their soft and easy-flowing language could be 
acquired, the Jesuits found them their best subjects for pupils, and 
here they established their missions. Their language, although en- 
tirely different from all others of the many idioms of South America, 
was yet the same among all their tribal organisations, and was more 
universally spoken than any other Indian idiom of which we have 
any knowledge. Speaking the Guaranis language, one could pass 
through the whole of their territory, that is through Brazil, Paraguay, 
Buenos Ayres, and even to the confines of Peru, finding no per- 
ceptible change in the language. A residence of some years in 
Buenos Ayres had enabled us to acquire a knowledge of the Spanish 
sufficient for all practical purposes, and this was of course of great 
service to us here ; for all the better class could speak Spanish. The 
language of the people, however, was the Guaranis ; this they always 
spoke in their own families and among acquaintances, and their 
Spanish was never used except to a stranger unable to speak Guara- 
nis. Asa matter of convenience we soon learned a few phrases in 
this simple Indian language. 
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Always curious and interested in all that concerns the poor Indian, 
we accepted a kind invitation from a Justice of the Peace having 
charge of Indian affairs in Paraguay, to visit the huts of the warlike 
and once powerful tribe of the Payaguas. This tribe, from whom the 
river Paraguay takes its name, had been famed as the most warlike 
and ferocious of the tribes with whom the Spaniards in the settle- 
ment of the country had to contend, and were in alb respects 
in strange contrast with the Guaranis. As an evidence of their 
prowess a piace just above the city of Asuncion still retains the 
name of Za Lucha, or the struggle, where the Spaniards met with 
great slaughter, and were opposed by three hundred canoes of the 
Payaguas. Ata low calculation each canoe would contain ten braves, 
and one in ten as the number of fighting men in proportion to popu- 
lation would give thirty thousand, and their number probably largely 
exceeded this. 

Since the arrival of the Spaniards among them, and the destroying 
influences of both the sword and rum, they have continued to de- 
crease, until now the small remnant of this once powerful tribe are 
accommodated in some twenty huts. These were just outside the 
city, immediately on the bank of the river, and were within a short 
distance of each other. Their huts consisted of wooden frames from 
three to five yards square, some five feet in height, covered with hides 
fastened to the sides and joined together at the top. We visited 
them on one of their feast days, and men and women were all more 
or less under the influence of liquor ; the greater part beastly drunk, 
unable to stand, lying on the ground in all manner of postures, and 
almost in entire nudity. Some were fast asleep, while others were 
cutting all sorts of antics, foaming at the mouth, and singing some 
one thing and some another, in a loud tone of voice which, in com- 
pliment to our visit, they raised to the highest possible pitch. All 
this bestiality, and the squalid condition of everything both in and 
around their huts, caused a feeling of deep regret and mortification 
to see that, although for upwards of a hundred years they had re- 
mained faithful allies to the Spaniards, nothing had been done to 
ameliorate their condition, and they were fast passing away to be 
numbered among the things that were. 

After remaining a short time examining their cooking utensils and 
articles of earthenware, we turned from where this drunken orgie was 
at its height, and sought the hut of the chief, whom, from his rank, 
we hoped to find less intoxicated. On arriving at the aperture in 
the hut through which they crawled, the Justice of the Peace called 
the chief by name, who immediately answered, and rising from the 
hide on which he lay stretched, came forth to present himself. He 
stood before us, and we saw the cacigue (chief), priest and doctor, 
who was lord of the once powerful Payagua nation, and whose state 
of intoxication corresponded admirably with his rank, for he was to 
all appearance as drunk as a lord. In obedience to an order from 
the Justice he soon arrayed himself in his dress as chief, which con- 
sisted of a magisterial cap, made of the skin of some wild animal, 
adorned with feathers of various colors, and a great abundance of 
monkeys’ tails ; he also wore on each arm bracelets of white feathers. 
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The chief was then ordered to bring out something which he showed 
great reluctance in exhibiting, and on which he set more value than 
on aught else beside. This article so highly prized he regarded 
evidently as his commission as chief, his diploma in medicine, and 
his license as priest. It was a piece of smooth hard wood, dark 
colored, six inches in length, with four sides, each two inches wide, 
on which were inscribed various hieroglyphics, with small bits of 
looking-glass inserted here and there. This article we wished to 
purchase, and showing him money he agreed to part with it, but 
would soon change his mind and undo the bargain, when an addi- 
tional piece of money would be tendered, and the same thing would 
be repeated. All would not do; fond as he was of money, his mace 
had no price, and although very much in his cups, he had sense 
enough left to reject all proposals for its purchase. 

On different occasions I would speak to them of a future life. Some 
have told me that they had no idea of such a life, while others told 
me that the bad Payaguas went to a place where there was an abund- 
ance of fire and kettles, but that the souls of the good will remain 
among the aquatic plants, and will feed on fish and jacarés (alli- 
gators). And here I must, as a simple raconteur, mention a fact of 
which Mr. Darwin is clearly entitled to the benefit. I asked those 
who had the idea of a future life why they did not go to the heaven 
of the Spaniards. They promptly replied that was impossible, as 
their origin was different, and said their first father was “a fish that 
we call /acu; yours was the fish that you call Dorado (“the gilded ”), 
while the first father of the Guaranis was a foad. This is the reason 
that your color is more bright and beautiful than ours, the only thing 
in which you excel us, and this is the reason that the Guaranis are 
ridiculous and despicable like the toad.” 

Our house was of one story with tiled roof, with some four or five 
rooms, and yard and garden attached. The dwellings in the city of 
Asuncion are usually of brick, of one story, and of tiled roof. Our 
house was comfortable in every respect, except that there was a total 
want of glass in the windows, which in wet weather was unpleasant, 
as then, to keep out the rain, it was necessary to exclude the light 
also. Meals were sent us from a private house, and although abund- 
ant, were always plain, and with little or no variety. Fowls and eggs, 
indifferent beef, either stewed or roast, with the inevitable mandioca, 
from which a most excellent bread is made, constituted our usual bill 
of fare. Of vegetables there was a great want, but their place was 
more than supplied by the great abundance of tropical fruits — 
oranges, almost every day a large basket from some kind family, and 
grapes, figs, and bananas in season. Early in the morning our 
servant, a negro boy, brought us the ma#é, or Paraguay tea, which, as 
a fine tonic and stomachic, we came to prefer to either tea or coffee. 
Fortified with six or eight cups of this pleasant beverage, we have 
ridden a hundred miles a day without tasting food until night, and 
felt no inconvenience. 

The Paraguayans take life easily, and owing to their warm climate 
and want of incentives to industry and the precarious nature of their 
possessions, are never ina hurry. A /ertulia, or evening party, may 
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cause them to lose sleep at night, but no engagement of any kind will 
prevent them from taking their siesta, which lasts from midday until 
4.M. Then, say the Paraguayans, only foreigners and dogs are to 
be seen in the streets. 

Were it not for the insect pests, mosquitoes, fleas, and last but not 
least the pigué, or chigo, life could be passed most pleasantly, and the 
dolce far niente of the Italian fully appreciated. This pigué is a very 
small insect, not larger than the point of a small needle, which bur- 
rows in the flesh of the foot, usually under the nail, and deposits its 
eggs there in a small sack about the size of a pea, causing excruci- 
ating pain until extracted. 

The thermometer ranged from 75° to 90° Fahrenheit during the 
greater part of our residence in the capital ; and passing the time 
within doors during the warmest part of the day, we made ourselves 
quite comfortable, except during the prevalence of the north wind. 
Of the effect of this north wind in Buenos Ayres on the bodily 
system, Sir Woodbine Parrish says: “The sirocco of the Levant does 
not bring with it more disagreeable affections than the sultry viento 
norte, or north wind of Buenos Ayres ; indeed, the irritability and ill 
humor it excites in some people amount to little less than temporary 
derangement of their moral faculties. It is a common thing to see 
men among the better classes shut themselves up in their houses dur- 
ing its continuance, and lay aside all business until it has passed ; 
whilst among the lower order it is a fact well known to the police that 
cases of quarrelling and bloodshed were infinitely more frequent dur- 
ing the north wind than at any other time.” The Paraguayans had 
not only to bear the ill effects of this vzenfo norte upon themselves, 
but its effects on the temper of the despot Francia were directly 
visited on them, and it was always observed that his executions were 
most frequent during the time of its prevalence. 

September 7th ‘To-day is the anniversary of the birthday of 
His Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, and on all sides are seen the 
Paraguayan and Brazilian flags. In many places are entwined the 
banner of the sole South American Empire and the young Republic 
whose independence the present Minister of Brazil, Sefior Bueno, has 
just recognised. To-morrow the Brazilian Minister gives a large ball, 
to which nearly all the young ladies in Asuncion are invited, and 
nothing else is talked of, and they are on the tip-toe of expectation. 

This ball was certainly the most brilliant thing of the kind we wit- 
nessed during our stay in Asuncion. The ladies were all dressed in 
white, but rather old-fashioned, being according to the last book of 
Paris fashions received in Paraguay, which was of no very recent 
date. The young ladies present greatly outnumbered the other sex, 
as most of the young men of the capital were with the Paraguayan 
army, acting as aides and subordinates to the young general, the 
President’s son, aged about eighteen. 

Our music was from a Paraguayan harp, violin, and flute. The 
harp and harper deserve some notice. The harp was entirely do- 
mestic in its manufacture, and although rude in shape, had neverthe- 
less a very sweet tone. The performer was self-taught, and gifted 
with a fine ear for music. Owing to his decided ability our harper 
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was in great request, and not a ball was given without his attend- 
ance. The President’s family had him engaged whenever they gave 
a party ; the Brazilian Minister had a standing engagement with him, 
as in fact had all the é/#te of the capital. The quick succession of 
dinners and parties that succeeded our arrival in Asuncion increased 
his occupation, and so severely taxed his powers of endurance that 
often he would be quite overcome with sleep. Many were the droll 
figures and awkward positions he sometimes caused the young ladies 
to assume. While in the midst of a figure, when he was the sole 
performer, suddenly would the music cease, and sounds so. joyful 
would be followed by a silence as startling as it was sudden. ‘The 
cause was soon explained by bestowing a glance at the corner where 
the musician sat. He who had for so many nights and days made 
battle had at last to yield to the demands of exhausted nature, and 
there he was, his hands fallen down by his sides, his head resting on 
his harp, his eyelids weighed down with sleep, and he entirely uncon- 
scious of all that passed around him. He who had during the first 
half of the figure been making bows to the company so profound 
that they served to wake him, at last made obeisance to his guitar, 
and remained in a sleep so deep that it would have done credit to a 
professor of mesmerism. 

We reserve for another occasion an account of the public buildings, 
of our visit to the library of the Jesuit fathers, with some notes of 
their missions, together with a notice of some of the distinguished 
détenus of Francia, among them Monsieur Bonpland, the friend and 
companion of the illustrious Humboldt. 

Don, 








JOHN BROWN’S INVASION OF VIRGINIA. 


HE question whether the United States Government ought to- 
have permitted the triumph of the Oberlin radicals* in their 
persistent nullification of its law, is one that would be answered very 
differently by different partisans ; and perhaps few politicians would 
now give the same answer that they would have given before the war. 
It is certainly evident that a state of insurrection ought not to con- 
tinue ; but the restoration of permanent peace is not an easy matter, 
else all armies might be speedily dissolved ; and restoring peace is 
often like the attempts to produce sudden silence, wherein those who 





*See Southern Magazine for August. 
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cry silence make the most, if not all the noise. The Government 
could have quelled the Oberlin rebellion at once; but it well knew 
that such a quelling would raise another rebellion still greater, and 
which it would be much more difficult to quell ; and so one rebellion 
might have followed another until the whole country had been burnt 
over by the flames of civil wars. The country was divided not only 
into two great contending political parties, but the dividing question 
itself had finally become a purely sectional one, so that, as soon as it 
came to be a fighting matter, the country would certainly divide geo- 
graphically to fight it out. It was to avoid precipitating such a 
struggle as this that the United States Government quietly permitted 
itself to be triumphed over by the authorised and unauthorised radi- 
cals of Lorain county, and of Ohio and the Northern States gener- 
ally. 

But neither severity nor clemency can be absolutely relied upon to 
cure any evil. The Northern radicals were neither to be mollified by 
forbearance nor to be intimidated by severity. Forbearance was 
tried at Oberlin, and severity applied at Harper’s Ferry; but still 
there was an “impending crisis,” and the “irrepressible conflict” 
came. The tornado of war and the whirlwinds of its passion are 
now so far past that we may consider the different events and their 
immediate causes without going into the questions of individual 
accusation or blame. ‘Truly, in one sense no one was to blame, be- 
cause, in the nature of people and things, the fight had to come at 
some time. In another sense all were to blame, that it should be 
necessary to settle any kind of question by a fight. While in still 
another sense, some persons were more to blame than others; be- 
cause at all times there were people on both sides who were ready to 
do justly as to all the vexed questions ; while others were implacable 
and really thirsty for blood — of others, not theirown. Thus, Senator 
Chandler, of Michigan, uttered in a speech the elegant and patriotic 
sentiment that “without some blood-letting the Union was not worth 
acuss!” And while the war was going on, the writer of this article 
heard a country-loving contractor say in a railroad car: “It is a 
glorious war. I have made one hundred thousand dollars out of it, 
and I want it to go on until I make as much agin ”— whereat an 
energetic lady sitting near him gave him a slap as she said, “I have 
two sons in the army.” 

The precipitation and failure of the Abolition raid into Virginia 
led people in the North to give out the impression that its leader, 
John Brown, was simply a childish old man, partly demented, and 
a monomaniac on the subject of slavery, and that his mission had 
neither support nor sympathy in the North. But this was not at 
all the real state of the case. John Brown was a leading man in the 
great anti-slavery conflicts in Kansas, and not only self-styled leader 
and captain, but so recognised by his “ Free-soil” brethren and 
friends in all parts of the United States; and his whole life, and 
especially its closing scenes, marked him as a man of broader mental 
scope than many of his party who followed him and occupied high 
places both in the army and the Government. If John Brown 
was something of a monomaniac on the subject of slavery, he was no 
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more so than the vast majorities of citizens, soldiers, and “ qualified 
electors” in all the Northern States. He agreed with them, and 
they with him. To be sure, he was mistaken in his plans; but 
many another commanding general has made blunders more ex- 
tensive and expensive than’his. He was especially mistaken in 
one thing: he thought the slaves would rise and fight for their 
liberty. But notwithstanding his complete demonstration of the 
folly of that theory, how many further similar demonstrations were 
required before his Abolition brethren in the North would give it 
up? He was convinced of the truth by a single trial; but how 
many trials had to be made by the whole school of political satraps, 
from Sigel to Pope, or from Fremont to Butler, before the Repub- 
lican party in the North were convinced? If the slaves could have 
been incited to insurrection, the North would never have waited for 
war to commence by secession. If one thousand slaves had taken 
up the pikes and rifles offered them by John Brown, the war would 
have sprung upon the country ; and with the strength of the North, 
aided by four millions of natural allies in the heart of the South, a 
shorter but decisive struggle would have taken place, and John 
Brown would doubtless now be our President, Commanding-General, 
Dictator, or whatever else he might be pleased to call himself, sur- 
rounded by a kind of titled family of really brave sons, not mere 
boys suddenly promoted to be lieutenant-colonels. 

Who was John Brown, and what were his designs and plans? He 
was an Abolitionist, neither more nor less. His whole purpose was 
to free slaves in Virginia and the other Southern States as he had 
done in Kansas, and in the quickest and most direct way. How did 
his intention differ from that of all or any of the two million voters 
who drove the South to resistance a few months later? What man 
who voted for Abraham Lincoln did not desire the entire abolition of 
slavery, and by the quickest mode? And who will now say, after the 
loss of a million lives for that end, that John Brown’s plan and 
method was not better as well as quicker than the one which was 
adopted by the unprincipled and time-serving politicians of the coun- 
try? Mr. Lincoln had declared his conviction that the country 
“could not endure half free and half slave,” and Mr. Seward had 
asserted the doctrine of “the irrepressible conflict.” John Brown had 
exactly the same idea, and only believed that he could make the con- 
flict short, sharp and decisive. If one disregarded constitutional 
guarantees, so did the other ; if the Chicago Abolition platform was 
right, John Brown was beyond all question the hero and martyr of the 
age; if John Brown did wrong, the whole Abolition movement in 
politics is convicted with him. 

The Abolition party have in vain endeavored to acquit themselves 
of complicity in John Brown’s intentions by calling him a fanatic and 
madman, but they have never succeeded in giving any better defini- 
tion of themselves. Slavery existed throughout the country when the 
Union was formed, and no constitution either was or could have been 
adopted that did not both admit and provide for its existence. Hence 
slavery could not be ended by the Federal Government except by a 
revolution from the States at starting ; and so every member of the 
Abolition party was by that fact a revolutionary fomentor of discord. 
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John Brown had been an Abolitionist from his youth up; he 
regarded himself and was regarded by his friends as a champion 
of Abolitionism. Kansas became a free State mainly through his 
military partisan leadership. He had been the recognised com- 
mander-in-chief of the Republican soldiers wherever he had been 
present. He was certainly engaged in violent measures in his at- 
tempts in Virginia ; but so was he also in Kansas. But he had the 
entire moral support of millions throughout the whole North in the 
one: why should it be withheld in the other? An account of his 
ancestry and life will show that he compared only too favorably with 
the unprincipled, shifting, cruel and tyrannical leaders who succeeded 
him in the command of the Northern hordes in their subsequent 
invasion of the South. While John Brown lived the Abolitionists 
had no soldier who compared with him ; and now when people recall 
the iniquities of Butler, Burnside, Pope, O’Neil, Mumford, and Custer, 
they might well have hailed old John Brown and his provisional gov- 
ernment as a deliverance. ; 

John Brown was born at Torrington, Connecticut, May gth, 1800. 
He was descended from the Pilgrim Fathers, being of the sixth 
generation in direct male line from Peter Brown, who landed from 
the Afayflower at Plymouth Rock in 1620. His grandfather on his 
father’s side was another Peter Brown, a Connecticut captain who 
joined the Continental army at New York in 1776; and his grand- 
father on his mother’s side also served in the Revolutionary War as a 
lieutenant. Brown’s father removed to Ohio when John was five 
years old, and settled in the Western Reserve, at Hudson. At twelve 
years old John and his father witnessed the surrender of Hull’s army 
at Detroit, whither the two had gone with beef-cattle for the army. At 
sixteen years old he was received as a member of the Congregational 
Church. From fifteen to twenty he was engaged in learning the 
trade of tanner and currier. He then commenced a course of study 
with a view to the ministry ; but inflammation of the eyes setting in, 
prevented this design. Ata little over twenty he was married, and 
when thirty-two years old was the father of seven children. His wife 
dying, he married the following year, and had thirteen children more. 
His second wife and eight of his children were living at the time of 
his death. In 1835 he went into the wool commission business, and 
in dictating prices to the New England manufacturers came at length 
to an open rupture with them, when he took 200,000 pounds of wool 
to London, and afterwards travelled considerably over Europe. Soon 
after this, in 1839, he formed the plan of becoming himself the lib- 
erator of the negro race. In furtherance of this design, ten years 
later he removed with his family to North Elba, Essex County, New 
York, to some land given him by the Abolition philanthropist, Hon. 
Gerrit Smith, and in the vicinity of which Smith had already estab- 
lished a colony of negroes. These negroes were unable to endure 
the blessings of freedom in this chosen spot, but the enterprising 
family of Brown remain there to this day. 

Before the passing of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854 the four 
elder sons of Brown went to Kansas, with the intent primarily, as was 
represented, to make Kansas a free State, and secondarily to make 
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homes for themselves and their families. If the four sons were not 
actually sent out by their father, he very soon followed them, and with 
the sole purpose of combatting the institution of slavery. He said 
he had no intention of making Kansas his home, or remaining there 
after he had accomplished his purpose. His design was to fight 
slavery in a military way, as a soldier; for he held all kinds of 
politics in great contempt. The manner in which the father and 
sons helped Kansas to become a free State I may describe in another 
paper ; but their plan and purpose are well shown in a letter sent 
by young John Brown to Ralph Plumb, one of the leaders in the 
Oberlin Rebellion.* 

People do not generally realise the amount of fighting that actually 
took place in Kansas to make it a free State; but a condition of 
civil war was continuously kept up for several years, during which 
Brown as leader or commander-in-chief was the hero of a number ot 
battles, among which may be enumerated those of “Black Jack,” 
“Ossawatomie,” “Lawrence” and “ Marias-des-Cygnes.” In the 
battle last mentioned thirty-two Missouri settlers were killed and 
between forty and fifty wounded, while old John Brown brought oft 
his force after the ammunition was exhausted with a loss of but five 
or six in all. 

Soon after Brown’s successful defence of Lawrence he started East 
to raise funds to carry on the war. He made three several trips for 
this purpose, returning for the last time to Kansas in 1858. Through 
the reinforcements sent out by the New England Emigrant Aid 
Societies, Kansas had become conquered territory for the free States, 
and Brown’s occupation there was gone. But even after the war was 
considered closed, Montgomery, one of the Free-State leaders, with 
one hundred and fifty men captured Fort Scott, a military post and 
Federal land-office, and liberated some Free-State prisoners held 
there ; and Captain Brown, dividing his forces into two parties, 
crossed into Missouri, liberated some slaves, killed some Missourians 
and kidnapped some others. For this offence the Governor of Mis- 
souri offered three thousand dollars for the arrest of Brown, and for 
the same purpose President Buchanan offered two hundred and fifty 
dollars more. 

Early in January, 1859, Brown left Kansas for the North, taking 
with him four white companions, three of whom continued with him 
and fought under him at Harper’s Ferry. He had also three negroes ; 
and the party of seven on their way repelled an attack made by a 
force of over forty, and took four of the assailants prisoners. 

Flushed with his successes, Brown went North to Oberlin and 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he sold some of his captured property, and 
made arrangements for the Abolition raid into Virginia. More than 
a year previous he had entered Canada as a triumphant liberator of 
negro slaves in the United States; and while in Canada a secret 
convention was held, at which a provisional government and constitu- 
tion for but not of the people of the United States was adopted. 
This arrangement might well be regarded as the original “ carpet- 





*See Southern Magazine for August, p. 212. 
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bag” government, and as perhaps a better model than any adopted 
afterward. 

After establishing this secret provisional government, he again re- 
turned to Kansas and fought some of the battles already mentioned ; 
but the Oberlin rebellion led him to think the time had come for 
action in Ohio. He had been uniformly upheld in his Kansas en- 
deavors by the moral support of the whole majority at the North; he 
had all the means he ever needed. He could travel from one portion 
of the country to another through Canada, and be under foreign pro- 
tection against all political offences at any time. He could at any 
moment take the British refuge which he had so often furnished for 
megroes. He could get all the support needed for any Abolition 
enterprise he ever desired to undertake. What was to hinder him 
from going on in his work? If it was right to make Kansas a free 
State by force and violence, why not Virginia as well? If it was right 
to make war upon slaveholders in Kansas, why not in other portions 
of the country? If Brown had been recognised as a hero throughout 
the North for his Kansas leadership, why should he not continue to 
be so recognised and supported for his work in Virginia? Where 
was the difference in the morality of one work and that of the other? 
The truth is that there was no difference either in his view or in that 
of his supporters. 

After some time spent in Northern Ohio in conference with the 
leaders of the Oberlin Rebellion, he visited New York city, Rochester 
and Boston, making preparations for the approaching struggle. On 
the 3d of June, 1859, he closed a contract at Collinsville, Conn., for 
a thousand pikes that he had ordered some time before. He was 
soon after in Northern Ohio, at Cleveland and Oberlin, where his 
plans were made known to those in his confidence, and their co-op- 
eration secured. 

One of Brown’s best qualifications as a party leader was his ability 
to keep his own counsel, and so, who the persons were who were to 
furnish the necessary aid and reinforcements for the Virginia cam- 
paign may never be fully known. But the dying confessions of some 
of those who were mortally wounded and captured, showed the com- 
plicity of the Abolition rebels, both at Oberlin and Cleveland; while 
the statements of his confidant, Colonel Forbes, an English co- 
laborer with Brown in Kansas, and that of his devoted biographer 
Redpath, are conclusive as to the fact that Brown was not reckon- 
ing without his host. The following confession of John Copeland, of 
Oberlin, proves a direct connection between the Oberlin conspirators 
and the John Brown men. Brown’s precipitate action saved the neck 
and reputation of many a Northern man. Listen to Copeland’s 
statement : 


Q. Are you John Copeland, of Oberlin, and the same person that was indicted 
last year at Cleveland for rescuing the slave John? 4. Iam. 

Q. Do your parents reside in Oberlin? A. They do. 

Q. Who induced you to enter into the Sierper’s Ferry movement? 4. J. H. 
Kagi and John Brown, Jun., wrote letters to Leary, at Oberlin, which I saw, and 
was thus induced to go into it. 

Q. Who furnished you the means to come to Virginia? 4. Ralph and Samuel 
Plumb gave me the money ($15) to bear my expenses. 
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Q. What other Oberlin persons were at Harper’s Ferry? A. None but Leary 


and myself. : ‘ 
Q. Where is Leary? 4A. He was killed in the river, near the Rifle-works. 


QO. Did you come through Cleveland? A, Yes. 

Q. On what day did you leave there? A. The day of the October election. 

Q. Where did you stop at in Cleveland? A. I stopped at Isaac Sturtevant’s, on 
Walnut street ; was there from Monday noon until Tuesday evening at nine o’clock. 

Q. Did Mr. and Mrs. Sturtevant know what you were going to Virginia for? 
A. Mrs. Sturtevant did ; she was the person who talked to me about it; I suppose 
Mr. S. knew it. 

Q. Where did Plumb give you the money, and who was present? A. Ralph 
Plumb gave it to me ; Samuel Plumb and Leary were present ; it was in Plumb’s 
office, at Oberlin. 

Q. Did the Plumbs know where you were going? A. Yes, and wished us good 
luck, and gave me the money just before leaving, Monday morning. 

Q. Did Charles H. Langston see you in Cleveland? A. He did, and knew I was 
coming on to join Brown’s company. 

Q. Who directed you to go to Sturtevant’s at Cleveland? A. Leary; he was 
directed by John Brown, Jun., to go there. 

Q. Did you hear Ralph Plumb, on the day the slave ‘‘ John” was rescued, urge 
persons to go to Wellington, and if so, where? A. Idid; he was on the pave- 
ment in front of Watson’s grocery. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of an attempt to raise an insurrection in any other 
State or region of our country? A. I understood that there was an intention to 
attempt a movement of that kind in Kentucky about the same time. 

Q. Did you know from Brown or any other person that help was expected from 
the slaves in the neighborhood? 4. I did from Brown, that help would come from 
the slaves ; but I did not understand at any time before Monday morning, after the 
fight had commenced, that anything else than running off slaves was intended, I 
being at the Rifle-works, half a mile from the engine-house. 

Q. Did you learn from Brown or any of the company that persons at Harper’s 
Ferry sympathised with them, or were in any way connected with the movement ? 

From Brown I understood that there were laboring men at Harper’s Ferry who 
wished to get rid of the slaves, and would aid in running them off. 


Captain Leary, who was shot and mortally wounded while guarding 
prisoners held by Brown in the armory, in his dying statement made 
a similar confession. 

Brown himself during his confinement declared that he could bring 
to his aid five thousand men if he were again at liberty. It is known 
also that expeditions were on foot, if not actually awaiting orders, to 
march to release Brown. But the one thing which Brown utterly re- 
fused at all times to do, was to tell who were concerned with him in 
his conspiracies. All the members of his Virginia expedition were 
sworn to secresy in this regard; and as Brown visited his fellow- 
prisoners the last time befure his execution, he steadily warned them, 
one by one, to die like men and not to betray their friends. At the 
same time he gave each one an emblematic parting-token of silver. 

Several prominent politicians felt themselves obliged to write and 
publish letters to help to free themselves from the open charge of 
complicity. Among these were John P. Hale, the former Abolition 
candidate for President, and Governor Chase. From the whole tenor 
of the latter’s denial it is evident that he was fully aware of the plan, 
and knew all about the time it was to be put into execution. A great 
many prominent politicians who had been intimate friends, advisers, 
and aiders of Brown in his other unlawful acts, felt a terrible shaking 
in their boots when Brown’s expedition failed. In the case of the 
Hon. Gerrit Smith the matter developed into downright lunacy. With 
regard to the insanity of Gerrit Smith the Utica Hera/d said : 
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We are greatly pained to learn that Gerrit Smith, the free-hearted but sadly 
erratic philanthropist, became on Monday last an inmate of the New York State 
Lunatic Asylum, where it has been found necessary to place him on account of 
marked insanity. We learn that he is very violent, and has exhibited a disposition 
to commit suicide, and that an attendant keeps constant watch over him to prevent 
him from laying violent hands on himself. This result we hear attributed to the 
connection of Mr. Smith’s name with the Harper’s Ferry affair, though many will 
regard it as the consequence of long-seated and marked disease. . . . A nephew of 
Mrs. Smith, Colonel Fitzhugh, was the captor of the fugitive Cooke, a fact which 
greatly disturbed the mind of Mr. Smith. John Cochrane, a Democratic politician 
of this city, another nephew of Gerrit Smith, has also, by his speeches, purged him- 
self of any complicity in the Harper’s Ferry affair. 

A dispatch from Utica, dated November 10, 1859, says : 

‘*Gerrit Smith shows continued marks of insanity. No one is allowed to see 
him, but it is understood that he refers in his ravings to the Harper’s Ferry matter, 
and supposes himself arrested.” 

A dispatch to the Mew York Herald, dated Utica, November 11, says: 

‘“*The Hon. Gerrit Smith, ex-member of Congress, has been confined in the 
Lunatic Asylum here since Monday last. His mind is considerably disordered, but 
his condition is not so hopelessly bad as has been represented, and his physicians 
hope that the regimen and care to which he is subjected, and the absence of excite- 
ment, will effect a radical cure. 

“It was only by stratagem that his friends succeeded in getting him here. He 
has been, ever since the arrest of Brown and his Harper’s Ferry followers, haunted 
with the idea that he was culpably responsible for all the lives that have been and 
will be sacrificed ; and so much have this reflection and the fear of being called on 
to answer at the bar of justice preyed upon him, that his mind, never exempt from 
a tendency to be unhinged, gave way, and reason deserted its throne.’’ 


In referring to the same subject, Mr. Thurlow Weed says in the 
New York Fournal :— 


The Harper’s Ferry insurrection was an attempt to carry the teachings of promi- 
nent Abolitionists into practical effect. It was foreshadowed ina letter from Mr. 
Smith to the ‘‘ Jerry Rescuers.” That he ever really intended slaves should rise, 
rob and murder, we do not believe; but in speeches and letters he indulged in lan- 
guage which bears no other construction. 


How difficult it was to get the particulars of Brown’s plan from 
himself, or any evidence from him to implicate others, is well 
shown by the following attempts on the part of Mr. Mason, of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, and others. The following report 
is from an Abolition paper of that time :— 


Mr. Mason. Can you tell us, at least, who furnished money for your expedition ? 

“Mr. Brown. 1 furnished most of it myself. I cannot implicate others. It is by 
my own folly that I have been taken. I could easily have saved myself from it had 
I exercised my own better judgment, rather than yielded to my feelings. 

Mr. Mason. You mean if you had escaped immediately ? 

Mr. Brown. No; I had the means to make myself secure without any escape, 
but I allowed myself to be surrounded by a force by being too tardy... . 

Mr. Mason. But you killed some people passing along the streets quietly. 

Mr. Brown. Well, Sir, if there was anything of that kind done it was without 
my knowledge. Your own citizens, who were my prisoners, will tell you that every 
possible means was taken to prevent it. I did not allow my men to fire, nor even 
to return a fire, when there was danger of killing those we regarded as innocent 
persons, if I could help it. They will tell you that we allowed ourselves to be fired 
at repeatedly, and did not return it. 

A Bystander. Thatis notso. You killed an unarmed man at the corner of the 
house over there (at the water-tank) and another besides. 

Mr. Brown. See here, my friend, it is useless to dispute or contradict the report 
of your own neighbors who were my prisoners. 

Mr. Mason. If you would tell us who sent you here — who provided the means 
— that would be information of some value. 
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Mr. Brown. I will answer freely and faithfully about what concerns myself —I 
will answer anything I can with honor, but not about others. . . . 

Mr. Mason. How many are engaged with you in this movement? I ask those 
questions for our own safety. 

Mr. Brown. Any questions that I can honorably answer I will, not otherwise. 
So far as I am myself concerned, I have told everything truthfully. I value my 
word, Sir. 

Mr. Mason. What was your object in coming ? 

Mr. Brown. We came to free the slaves, and only that. 

A Young Man (in the uniform of a volunteer company). How many men in all 
had you? 

Me. Brown. 1 came to Virginia with eighteen men only, besides myself. 

Volunteer. What in the world did you suppose you could do here in Virginia with 
that amount of men? 

Mr. Brown. Young man, I don’t wish to discuss that question here. 

Volunteer. You could not do anything. 

Mr. Brown. Well, perhaps your ideas and mine on military subjects would differ 
materially. 

Mr. Mason. How do you justify your acts ? 

Mr. Brown, 1 think, my friend, you are guilty of a great wrong against God and 
humanity —I say it without wishing to be offensive—and it would be perfectly 
right for any one to interfere with you so far as to free those you wilfully and 
wickedly hold in bondage. I do not say this insultingly. 

Mr. Mason. 1 understand that. 

Mr. Brown. 1 think I did right, and that others will do right who interfere with 
you at any time, and alltimes. I hold that the golden rule, ‘‘Do unto others as 
you would that others should do unto you,’’ applies to all who would help others to 
gain their liberty. . . . 

Mr. Mason, Did you consider this a military organisation, in this paper (the Con- 
stitution) ? I have not yet read it. 

Mr. Brown. Idid in some sense. I wish you would give that paper close at- 
tention. 

Mr. Mason. You considered yourself the Commander-in-Chief of these ‘‘ provi- 
sional” military forces ? 

Mr. Brown. I was chosen, agreeably to the ordinance of a certain document, 
Commander-in-Chief of that force. 

Mr. Mason. What wages did you offer ? 

Mr. Brown. None. 

Mr. Vallandigham. Did you expect a general insurrection of the slaves in case of 
your success ? 

Mr. Brown. No, Sir ; nor did Iwish it. I expected to gather them up from time 
to time and set them free. 

Mr. Vallandigham. Did mee expect to hold possession here till then ? 

Mr, Brown. Well, probably I had quite a different idea. I do not know that I 
ought to reveal my plans. I am here a prisoner and wounded, because I foolishly 
allowed myself to be so. You overrate your strength in supposing I could have 
been taken if I had not allowed it. I was too tardy after commencing the open 
attack —in delaying my movements through Monday night, and up to the time I 
was attacked by the Government troops. ‘ 

Mr. Vallandigham. What time did you commence your organisation in Canada ? 

Mr. Brown. That occurred about two years ago, if I remember right. It was, I 
think, in 1858. 

Mr. Vallandigham. Who was the Secretary ? 

Mr. Brown. That I would not tell if I recollected, but I do not recollect. I think 
the officers were elected in May, 1858. I may answer incorrectly, but not intention- 
ally. My head is a little confused by wounds, and my memory obscure on dates, etc. 


This Secretary was afterward found to be one Richard Realf. 

Brown’s actual intention in his, expedition, as well as some of his 
foundation for hope of success, may be gathered from his speech to 
the court before sentence was passed on him, of which we give an 
extract :— 
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In the first place, I deny everything but what I have all along admitted, of a de- 
sign on my part to free slaves. I intended, certainly, to have made a clean thing 
of that matter, as I did last winter when I went into Missouri, and there took 
slaves without the snapping of a gun on either side, moving them through the 
country, and finally leaving them in Canada. I designed to have done the same 
thing again on a larger scale. That was all I intended. I never did intend murder 
or treason, or the destruction of property, or to excite or incite slaves to rebellion, 
or to make insurrection. 


The reason for Brown’s commencing at Harper’s Ferry ought to be 
evident to every man of sound judgment, but especially to every mili- 
tary man. MHarper’s Ferry was a small town near the northern 
border of a slave State, with a strip of another slave State just wide 
enough to hinder State jurisdiction, but not to hinder an invasion. 
The town was a natural fortification among almost inaccessible moun- 
tains. It contained the largest of the two armories in the United 
States. It was entirely undefended, there being not a single soldier 
on the premises. The workmen employed were principally Northern 
mechanics not in sympathy with slavery or the South, and who 
would naturally be expected to codperate with any Northern move- 
ment in the interest of their own free labor. There were a good 
number of free negroes in the town who could be relied upon for a 
beginning. There were no Federal soldiers near, and the railroad 
bridge could be destroyed, the railroad torn up, the trains stopped, 
the telegraphs cut, and the place could be held long enough to gain 
time for slaves to come in from the South and for the white reinforce- 
ments to arrive from the North. There were 200,000 stand of arms 
at the armory, which would supply all who should join the movement. 
There were but one thousand soldiers in all the military department 
of the East, extending from Fort Mackinac to the Atlantic. Brown 
felt and knew that his natural chances here were ten to one in favor 
of his effort in Virginia over his successful venture on the open 
plains of Kansas. He felt that he was the hero, and had the moral 
support of the great majorities at the North. What then was to 
hinder Brown from accomplishing the grand mission of his life? The 
result shows. He made his great mistake in supposing that the 
negroes would fight for their freedom if they had the chance — an 
error which Brown discovered, but which other Abolition generals 
clung to throughout the war which followed, even until after the 
siege of Petersburg, when an occasion served to test the extent of 
negro bravery. At the battle of the “Crater” the colored troops 
were called out and compelled to show their valor. They had seen 
but little fighting, and were ordered to a charge. The commanding 
general had taken the precaution to place a strong rear-guard behind 
them armed with revolvers. But the first fire of the enemy sent the 
negroes to their faces on the ground behind little hillocks and fur- 
rows, where they lay panic-stricken, crying out “Oh, Lord!” at 
regular intervals of twice a second, but forgetting either to load, 
shoot, or advance until they were actually killed as they lay. All 
who retained enough presence of mind to enable them to run, fled 
backward; and with the bayonets in their hands they wounded 
more of their friends in their panic than they saw of the enemy. 
The white officers in command strove energetically to rally their 
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black-livered cowards ; but more of the negroes were killed by the 
rear-guard stationed to stop a panic than by all theenemy. The rear- 
guard were armed with revolvers, and they were all emptied ; and 
yet the officers were obliged by political hopes to report that the 
“colored troops fought nobly ”! 

The action of John Brown’s colored recruits was well represented 
in an account by the artist Strothers, who lived not far away, and 
was soon on the ground with pencil and pen to improve the occasion. 
After describing the attempt and its failure, and picturing the bravery 
of Brown and his dead and dying sons, he says: 


And all about the good-humored, good-for-nothing, half-monkey race — the ne- 
groes, ‘ Let us walk through the streets of Harper’s Ferry and see what part they 
have played in the drama. It seems that there is not the remotest suspicion that a 
single individual among them had any foreknowledge of Brown’s movement. It is 
well ascertained that neither threats, promises, nor persuasion could induce one of 
them to join the movement when it was proposed to them. Heywood was shot dead 
while heroically expressing his horror of their nefarious designs. Brown discovered 
early that he could make no use of such as he had captured, and on Monday morn- 
ing sent Cooke and two other white men, with eleven negro prisoners over to the 
Maryland side, where they were employed in removing the arms and munitions of 
war from the Kennedy farm to the log school-house in the mountain opposite the 
town. This was done that they might be more convenient for those imaginary re- 
cruits which the insane brigands still seemed confidently to expect. 

As Cooke and his companions went at times to the river to fire across at the Vir- 
ginians these negroes escaped, dodging through the woods, swimming the river, 
and running every hazard, returned to their respective homes. I conversed with 
several of them who narrated their adventures, while in the power of these cut- 
throat strangers, with great humor and vivacity. One fellow said that, when he 
was taken, a pike was put into his hands by Brown, who told him to take it and 
strike for liberty. 

‘Good cok Massa,’’ cried Cuffee, in a tremor, “I don’t know nuffin ’bout 
handlin’ dem tings.” 

“Take it instantly !” cried the philanthropist, ‘‘ and strike home! This is a day 
that will long be remembered in the history of your race — a glorious anniversary.”’ 

‘* Please God, Massa, I’se got a sore finger,” and Cuffee exhibited a stump, the 
first joint of which he had lost in a wheat-machine some years before. 

Finding t.:t he had no mind to be a hero, Brown took him to the Armory, and 
during the siege sent him out for water. As soon as he got out of range of their 
guns he broke the pitcher and fled for his life. I narrate the story faithfully as it 
was told to me. Many similar anecdotes I gleaned from the darkies themselves, 
but have not space to relate them. In the town they were passing to and fro with 
entire freedom, jubilating over their own escapes and jeering at the dead carcasses 
of the Liberators. Several told me that Brown, in urging them to arm, said re- 
peatedly, ‘‘ Don’t you know me? Did you never hear of John Brown of Kansas — 
old Ossowatomie Brown?” This only frightened the negroes more. They dropped 
the pikes, like the devil’s gifts, and took to their heels, hiding everywhere under 
straw-ricks, barns and stables. On the other hand, there is sufficient and full evi- 
dence to show that, -had their masters been present in any instance, the slaves 
would in their defence have very cheerfully thrust the pikes into the bodies of the 
pseudo-philanthropists, proving that they were not so ignorant of the pitchfork ex- 
ercise as they pretended 

As for the non-slaveholding inhabitants, on whom Brown calculated so confi- 
dently for assistance, it is estimated that at least four out of five of those who vol- 
unteered so promptly were non-slaveholders and of non-slaveholding families. 
They were the fighting men of the occasion, the stormers, who went to work with a 
remorseless ferocity equalling that of the outlaws themselves. 


The expedition failed entirely because the very negroes themselves 
would not fight, and least of all against those who were represented 
as their cruel masters. The white men were as cool and brave as 
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ever pulled a trigger; but they sacrificed themselves in a vain 
attempt to prove the absurd doctrines of a false philanthropy. 

The result of Brown’s endeavor is so well known that the facts 
connected with it need be only briefly recapitulated. Going from 
Northern Ohio he made his way through Pennsylvania, arranging to 
keep a line of retreat open through the North to Canada. He 
appeared at Hagerstown, and registered as “Smith and two sons 
from Western New York.” He was never an adept at lying. He 
told his landlord that he was looking for a milder climate in a loca- 
tion adapted to wool-growing. After looking around Harper’s Ferry 
several days they found a vacant farm with three unoccupied houses, 
These they rented until the March following for a trifle, paying the 
rent in advance. After living there a few weeks attracting no atten- 
tion, others joined them, including two of Brown’s young daughters. 
Meantime the greater number of men kept out of sight during the 
day so as not to attract attention, while their arms, munitions, etc., 
were being gradually brought from Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, in 
well-secured boxes. Religious services were regularly held during 
these days of preparation, and no meal was tasted until after a bless- 
ing had been asked upon it by their leader. 

The night of the 24th of October was originally fixed upon by 
Brown for the first blow in Virginia by the capture of the Federal 
arsenal at the Ferry. Brown’s biographer and intimate friend, Red- 
path, asserts that “many were on their way to be with him on that 
occasion,” when they were paralysed by the intelligence that the 
blow had been already struck and had failed. The reason given for 
this by one who was in Brown’s confidence —the Col. Hugh Forbes 
before mentioned —is that Brown, who had been absent on a secret 
journey to the North, suspected that one of his party was treacherous, 
and that he must strike prematurely or not at all. 

The women had been sent away, and the singular complexion of 
the household had begun to excite curiosity, when on Saturday, the 
15th, a council of war was heid and the plan of operations discussed. 
On Sunday evening another council was held and the programme of 
the commander-in-chief unanimously approved. He closed it in these 
words: “And now, gentlemen, let me press upon your minds this one 
thing. You all know how dear life is to you, and how dear your lives 
are to your friends ; and in remembering that, consider that the lives 
of others are as dear to them as yours are to you. Do not therefore 
take the life of any one if you can possibly avoid it; but if it is 
necessary to take life in order to save your own, then make sure work 
of it.” 

Brown’s forces consisted of seventeen white men and five negroes, 
although others assisted by cutting the telegraph-wires and tearing 
up the railroad-track. The small party entered the town about ten 
o’clock Sunday night without creating any alarm. They first rapidly 
extinguished the lights of the town, then took possession of the 
armory buildings, which were only guarded by three watchmen. 
These they seized and locked up in the guard-house. At half-past 
ten the watchman of the Potomac bridge was captured. At midnight 
his successor, a free negro, arriving, was hailed by Brown’s sentinel 
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and solicited as a recruit; but he ran, and a shot was fired after him, 
from which he died next morning. At a quarter past one the 
Western train arrived. The conductor found the bridge guarded by 
armed men. He with others attempted to walk across, but were 
turned back by aimed rifles. The passengers took refuge in the 
hotel, and were afraid to go on, though permitted afterwards. A 
little after midnight the house of Colonel Lewis Washington was 
visited by six of Brown’s men under command of Captain Stevens, 
who captured the Colonel, seized his arms and horses, and liberated 
his slaves. After this they went to the house of Mr. Alstadt and his 
son, captured them and liberated their slaves. These prisoners were 
confined in the armory, and each male citizen as he appeared in the 
street was captured and added to the number, until by eight o’clock 
more than sixty were held in durance. 

Soon after daybreak as Brown’s guards were halting two citizens, 
they were fired on by a man named Turner, and immediately after by 
a another named Boerly, who was instantly killed by the return fire. 
The Virginians having obtained possession of a room overlooking 
the armory gates, fired from thence at the sentinels guarding them, 
one of whom fell dead, and another, Brown’s son Watson, was mor- 
tally wounded. But the prisoners were held throughout the forenoon, 
and were as kindly treated as circumstances would permit, being 
allowed under guard to visit their families in order to give assurance 
that they were alive and well treated. 

At half-past twelve a militia force one hundred strong arrived from 
Charlestown and took possession of the several roads leading into 
the town. In taking the Shenandoah bridge they killed one of the 
invaders and captured another. The rifle-works were next attacked 
and quickly carried, being defended only by five, four of whom were 
killed in their attempt to cross the river, and the fifth surrendered. 
All the houses around the armory building were now held by the 
militia. At the arsenal gate Captain Turner was killed by the sen- 
tinel as Turner was raising his rifle to fire. Here also Dangerfield 
Newby, a Virginia slave, and Jim, one of Col. Washington’s negroes, 
and a free negro were shot and killed ; and Oliver Brown, another of 
John Brown’s sons, being shot, came inside the gate as his brother 
Watson had done, lay quietly down, and in a few moments was dead. 
Mr. Beckham, mayor of the town, was killed by the insurgents. 
Aaron D. Stevens, of Brown’s party, was accidentally killed in an 
attempt to go out with a flag of truce. At length Brown, seeing his 
assailants in overwhelming force, retreated to the fire-engine house, 
where he made a successful stand, and killed two more of his as- 
sailants and wounded six. 

At nightfall the firing ceased, when Brown’s forces were reduced 
to three unwounded whites besides himself, with a half-dozen good- 
for-nothing negroes from the vicinity. During the night Colonel! Lee 
with ninety United States marines and two pieces of artillery arrived 
and took possession of the armory guard very close to the engine- 
house. Brown knowing that his doom was fixed beyond all earthly 
hope, watched through the night perfectly cool and calm. His pris- 
oner, Colonel Washington, declared that “ Brown was the coolest man 
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he ever saw in defying death and danger. With one son dead by his 
side and another shot through, he felt the pulse of his dying son with 
one hand, held his rifle with the other, and commanded his men with 
the utmost composure, encouraging them to be firm and to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible.” He told Colonel Washington that he 
had not urged his sons to join him in this expedition, but did not 
regret their loss, as they had died in a good cause. 

On Tuesday morning Lieut. Stuart of the United States marines 
endeavored first to have the insurgents surrender, guaranteeing them 
protection from immediate violence and the opportunity to answer 
before the civil courts. Brown refused. Long and earnestly Stuart 
humanely entreated, but without success ; and as he slowly retired 
from the door he gave the signal to storm the entrance. Two 
marines sprang forward with sledge-hammers to batter down the 
door ; but the insurgents had placed the engines against the door, 
firmly closing it. A ladder was then taken as a battering-ram, the 
men falling flat after each blow to avoid the expected fire of the insur- 
gents. At the third blow the doors fell, and the advancing party 
were fired upon by those inside. The marines had orders not to fire, 
but when two of their men were wounded they returned the fire ; and 
the brave Lieut. Stuart engaged the partisan leader hand to hand, and 
with his sabre felled him to the earth. In a moment more all resist- 
ance was over: John Brown’s last battle was fought, and his military 
expedition at an end. 

A day or two after, a detachment of marines and some volunteers 
made a visit to Brown’s house. Here they found a large quantity of 
blankets, boots, shoes, clothes, tents, and fifteen hundred pikes with 
large blades affixed. They also discovered a carpet-bag containing 
documents throwing much light on the nature of the expedition, 
printed constitution and by-laws of an organisation, showing ramifi- 
cations in various States of the Union. They also found letters from 
various individuals at the North—one from Gerrit Smith about money 
matters, and containing a check or draft by him for one hundred 
dollars endorsed by the cashier of a New York bank. All these were 
taken in charge by the authorities. 

The Governor also, in his message to the Legislature of Virginia, 
which met December 5, 1859, reviews the Harper’s Ferry affair at 
great length. He speaks of the “spirit of fanaticism and one idea 
of the Abolitionists which has seemed to madden whole masses of 
one entire section of the country, which enters into their religion, 
education, politics, prayers, Courts of Justice, and Legislatures ; 
which has trained up three generations in moral and social habits of 
hatred to the masters of African slaves in the United States, but 
turns not upon slavery elsewhere ; which would have sent a rescue to 
assassins, robbers, murderers, and traitors, whom it has sent to felons’ 
graves. Unless the numerical majority shall cease to violate the con- 
federate faith, and cease to disturb our peace, to destroy our lives 
and property, and to deprive us of all the protection and redress 
under the perverted forms and distorted workings of the Union, we 
must take up arms. ‘The issue is too essential to be compromised 
any more. We cannot stand such insults and outrages as these of 
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the Harper’s Ferry, without suffering worse than death as citizens, and 
without suffering in dishonor the death of a State. It is not to be 
denied that we have many sound and sincere friends in the non-slave- 
holding States ; but the conservative elements are passive, while the 
fanatical are active, and the former is fast diminishing, while the 
latter is increasing in numbers and force.” 

With regard to the insurgents, he says it is “a mockery to call 
them monomaniacs. If they were, then a large portion of the people 
of many of the States are monomaniacs. The leader himself spurned 
this plea, and it was not put in upon the trials. They were prompted 
by the evil spirits of incendiarism which demoralised a numerous 
host of enemies behind them, who now sympathised with their deeds 
before the world. ‘These hired them, without themselves incurring 
the risk of their crimes, and no wonder they now sympathise with 
them even to madness, and that John Brown despised the hypocritical 
cant of their pretence that he was insane. The execution of our laws 
is necessary to warn future victims not again to be the tool of this 
sympathy. We have friends or we have not in the State whence these 
invaders came. They must now be not only conservative, but active 
to prevent the invader coming. It was impossible for so much of 
such sympathy to exist without exciting bad men to action — rescue 
or revenge. On this he acted. He has been compelled by the ap- 
prehension of the most unparalleled border war to place the State in 
as full panoply of military defence as if foreign enemies invaded the 
United States. Indeed, one most irritating feature of this predatory 
war is that it has its seat in British provinces, which furnish asylums 
for our fugitives, and send them and their hired outlaws upon us 
from depots and rendezvous in the bordering States. There is no 
danger from our slaves or colored people. ‘The slaves taken refused 
to take arms, and the first man killed was a respectable free negro 
while running from the philanthropists who came to liberate the black 
race.” 

The Hon. C. L. Vallandigham, who had received all the informa- 
tion that could be obtained from Brown about his designs and plans, 
gave the following conclusion as the result of his investigations ; al- 
though himself an opponent of Brown, and of all his political prin- 
ciples in every way. He said: “It is in vain to underrate either the 
man or the conspiracy. Captain John Brown is as brave and reso- 
lute a man as ever headed an insurrection ; and in a good cause, and 
with a sufficient force, would have been a consummate partisan com- 
mander. He has coolness, daring, persistency, the stoic faith and 
patience, and a firmness of will and purpose unconquerable. He is 
the farthest possible removed from an ordinary ruffian, fanatic, or 
madman. Certainly, it was one of the best-planned and best-executed 
conspiracies that ever failed.” 

Of Brown’s trial by the Court we need hardly speak. He himself 
uniformly acknowledged the justice of his conviction as against the 
law, and gave his testimony to the kind and considerate treatment 
he received from the officers, although, as might have been expected, 
another impression was given at the North. 

On the morning of the execution, December 2d, Brown was taken 
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to the cells of his fellow-prisoners to bid them good-bye. The first 
cell visited was that of Copeland and Green. He told them to stand 
up like men and not to betray their friends. He then handed each 
of them a silver coin, quarter of a dollar, with the casual remark that 
he had no further need of money. He then visited Cooke and 
Coppic, who were chained together, and remarked to Cooke, “ You 
have made false statements.” Cooke asked, ‘‘What do you mean?” 
Brown answered, “ Why, by stating that I sent you to Harper’s Ferry.” 
Cooke replied, “ Did you not tell me in Pittsburgh to come to Har- 
per’s Ferry, and see if Forbes had made any disclosures?” Brown, 
“No, sir; you know I protested against your coming.” Cooke re- 
plied, “Captain Brown, we remember differently,” at the same time 
dropping his head. Brown then turned to Coppic and said, “ Coppic, 
you also made false statements ; but I am glad to hear you have contra- 
dicted them. Stand up like aman!” He also handed them coins, 
and shook them both by the hand, and they parted. He next went 
to Stevens’ cell. Kindly greetings were exchanged, when Stevens 
said, ‘Good-bye, Captain ; I know you are going to a better land.” 
Brown answered, “I know I am,” and then told him to bear up and 
not betray his friends, at the same time giving him a coin like the 
others. Brown then told the Sheriff he was ready. His arms were 
pinioned, and with the same clothes worn by him during the trial he 
was led to the door, apparently calm and cheerful. At the door a 
guard of six companies of infantry and one of cavalry, with General 
Taliaferro and staff, were waiting for him. Walking down the steps 
he took his seat in an open wagon, on a pine-box containing a fine 
oak coffin ; Captain Avis, the jailor, also took a seat with him. The 
wagon was guarded on both sides by files of riflemen in close order ; 
the place of execution was guarded by a large military force ; picket 
guards were established and the citizens kept back, in apprehension 
of an attempt at rescue, which had in fact been actually set on foot. 

Brown was the first man to ascend the gallows platform, and he 
walked firmly up the steps. Sheriff Campbell asked him if he would 
take a handkerchief in his hand to drop as a signal when he was 
ready. “No,” he replied, “I do not want it; but do not keep me 
longer than necessary.” Ata quarter past eleven the trap fell. A 
slight grasping of the hands and twitching of the muscles were seen, 
and then all was quiet. The body was several times examined, but 
the pulse did not cease for thirty-five minutes. The body was then 
cut down, placed in the coffin and conveyed under military escort to 
the depot, whence it was taken at four o’clock by special train to 
Harper’s Ferry. . 

Two of the other prisoners were executed a fortnight afterward, 
and the remaining three paid the penalty of the law some three 
months later, on the 22d of March, 1860. Thus ended what may 
now be called the second Northern expedition for the invasion of the 
Southern territory and the liberation of the negro slaves. It was a 
dire failure, because, in the first place, the negroes themselves would 
not fight for their liberty ; and second, because the movement could 
not be made under a pretence of “Union,” or “loyalty to the flag” 
or the “Government ;” it could not openly gather its recruits and 
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fight under the cover of “crushing out the rebellion,” and “saving 
the country from traitors.” But when the Abolition party did get the 
chance to use these blinds, it did carry out John Brown’s purpose and 
plan, in a shifting and bungling way, killing two white men for every 
black one in slavery, and enslaving all classes of both white and 
black in an everlasting bondage of debt. 

D. 








CAMEOS. 


O you want a “composition” !— 
Some sage theme to write upon, 
Of the lore of old tradition, 
Timbuctoo, or Prester John. 
Say, what wonder of the ages 
Shall my willing pen indite? 
Barons, squires, counts or pages? 
Silken bower, or clanging fight? 


Shall I sing the mystic story 
Of those distant Happy Isles, 
Where a veil of wondrous glory 
All the dazéd sight beguiles ; 
Where King Arthur, crowned and shriven, 
Sheathes at last Excalibur ; 
Where the chains of Time are riven, 
And all good things are that were ? 


Shall I tell you of the magic, 
Silken-sailéd, golden barge, 

Which bore on that lady tragic 
Down the river’s flowery marge? 

How the soft waves rocked her pillow, 
How the shallop tarried not 

Till, past surge of wind or billow, 
Rested she in Camelot? 
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Shall we seek the fatal hollow, 
Where in that far sunset land 

Sleeps, past ken of snake or swallow, 
Merlin in Broceliande ? 

Shall we track the. “ wilesome Vivien” 
On her path of doom and dole, 

And from shades of pale oblivion 

Snatch the spells that slay the soul? 


Or from stores of old tradition 
Shall I sing that magic isle, 
Where the sage forgot his mission 

In the goddess’ deadly smile ? 
All the perils of Ulysses 

In that weary homeward quest, 
Serpent-fears and siren-kisses 

Wooing to a fatal rest? 


Or the tale of that bold sailor 
Who, beyond the sunset’s gates, 
Saw the lamps of night grow paler 
Where a purer Glory waits ; 
Saw the gold-walled, star-strewn City, 
Streets of pearl and jasper-stone ; 
Saw the waves of Love and Pity 
Lave the Inca’s ivory throne? 


Or that weird-like, old-world notion 
Thrilling still the soul to hear, 
Of a zone in midmost ocean 
Where the wandering marinére 
Feels a great calm stealing through him, 
Hears strange music pulse and cease, 
While soft unseen fingers woo him 
Into everlasting peace? 


Or the tale of that dear maiden 
Who for ruth and charitie, 
Pure as erst when earth was Aidenn, 
Rode through awe-hushed Coventrie ; 
And how each step of her charger 
Raised once more the people’s ban, 
Till we wonder which is larger, 
Love to God or love to man? 
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Or that convent-story, stranger 
Than aught else the ear hath heard, 
How the nun woke, warned of danger 
By some angel-whispered word ; / 
Rose and prayed with bold besiegeance 
Of God’s throne, till dawn of day 
Saw the foeman’s baffled legions 
Down the dim waste melt away ? 


Or that other legend, hoary 
With the dust of buried years, 
How the Georgian queen her glory 
Won with toil and pain and tears ; 
How on Tiflis’ flowered meadows 
Waves of flame earth’s beauty marred, 
Till from this life’s blinding shadows 
Passed she to her full reward ? 


Or again, how through the ages, 
With long watching wan and pale, 
While the Tempter chafes and rages, 
Seeking still the Holy Grail, 
Rides the White Knight, steadfast ever 
That great prize to fad and win, 
Till the might of pure endeavor 
Baffle all the wiles of sin ? 


Or that magic mount of wonder 
Whee the Queen of Love is set, 
Snaring all who pass thereunder 
With her subtle amulet; 
Luring them with false caresses 
To all lustful thought and act, 
Till they wake in wildernesses 
By the hounds of horror tracked? 


Or that cavern closed and sealéd 

Where through blocks of ribbéd stone, 
To no mortal eye revealéd, 

Barbarossa’s beard hath grown ; 
Waiting till the trumpet summon, 

With an echo sweeter far 
Than the loving voice of woman, 

That bold spirit to the war? 
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Or the tale of that dark battle 
’Mid the Pyrenean hills, 
Where like herds of frightened cattle ; 

Which some lion smites and kills, 
Fell the sons of France, and Roland 
Wound that latest bugle-call, 
Telling all the deadly dole and 
Woe of fatal Roncesval ? 


Shall we thrill the gloom of Endor 
With the sleeping prophet’s form? 
See that Hebrew chieftain tender 
Bow beneath the battle-storm ? 
Hear that wail of grief half-heathen 
O’er a triumph dearly won :— 
“O that I had died for thee then, 
Absalom, my son, my son!” 





ener 


Here are stories, songs and visions 
Wonderful to hear and tell: 

Will they suit for “ Compositions ” ? 
Will they do for “ Mademoiselle ” ? 

Well, I fear my breath is failing — 
Hand up these, perhaps they’ll do ; 

Sure they can’t be unavailing ] 
When there’s rhyme and reason too! H 





If you left the choice to me though, 
None of these would be my theme; 

Far, far better it would be, though, 
Than old song or vagrant dream. 

I would leave the realms of story, 
Giant, fairy, imp or elf, 

Lucifer or Jack-a-Nory : 
I would write — about yourself / 


BARTON GREY. 





























THE SERGEANT’S LITTLE STORY. 


O our great surprise and commensurate gratification, the Ser- 
geant was less reticent than usual, and seemed to be growing 
even autobiological. He was not a painfully handsome man: that 
odd-looking cavern, or sunken scar, in his leathery cheek was plainly 
not a dimple, nor could it in a spirit of the most elastic courtesy be 
regarded as a beauty-spot. The Sergeant sat next the decanter. 
“Well, ’twas touch and go—a snap for him, a snap-shot for me ; 
but the luck was mine. After catching the horse —a troublesome 
business —I went up to the man and inquired how he felt.’ He was 
lying on his face and made no answer. I turned him over. He 
seemed to be a fine-looking fellow, as well as I could judge in the 
deepening twilight, and about my own age. My ball had struck 
plumb-centre, a little above the line of his eyebrows ; but as he’d 
fallen and bled face downward, he was not much disfigured. No 
time was lost in going through his pockets and haversack ; the ford 
being not more than half a mile away, I was afraid they might have a 
double picket there, in which case they’d like enough be sending 
presently to see what the shot meant. Finding nothing about his 
person worth conveying, save his official dispatches, I hurriedly 
crammed them into my haversack along with a lot of late Washing- 
ton and New York papers that I had got for General Lee’s amuse- 
ment from a lady friend near Frederick, then mounted the horse —a 
fine tight-built trotter, apparently of Morgan blood —and moved 
slowly and warily down toward the river. Two hundred yards from 
the ford I drew rein and listened. Everything seemed quiet. A 
solitary light shone in an upper window of the house at the canal- 
bridge — you ought to remember the house, Captain S The 
roaring of the water among the rocks ahead was the only sound that 
broke the silence of the night, until presently a big owl began his 
melancholy laughter in the wood behind me. Having been born in 
the woods, I didn’t allow the solemn old cuss to frighten me, though 
I did wish he’d shut up, that’s a fact. Dismounting, I pulled the 
horse up a steep bank into the dense shadows of the woods skirting 
the roadside, hitched him securely to a swinging limb, and limped 
along as best I might afoot to reconnoitre the ford. The coast was 





clear. This important discovery I effected by a simple little strata- 


gem wifich had served my purpose on a previous occasion: without 
going dangerously near, or even crossing the canal, I merely brought 
my school-boy skill at yerking into play, and dropped a stone, like 
a shell from a miniature mortar, just where the vidette would be 
standing if about there at all. Having repeated the experiment 
without eliciting so much as a cuss-word in response, I advanced 
with confidence. The river was considerably lower than I had 
expected to find it. Groping along the water’s edge I found a place 
where the mud was stiff enough to sit upon, then shucked my boots 
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and peeled off my socks, bringing several square inches of blistered 
skin with them, and paddled my feet in the cool water. Dead beat 
as I was, the delightful sensation of relief from long agony almost 
sent me to sleep in spite of myself; but I thought of Uncle Bob’s 
impatience, my own great danger, the importance of the dispatch I 
bore, the rest and refreshment and well-earned praise that awaited 
me at headquarters ; in truth, I was thinking of too many things, 
and was nodding once more, but with a sudden exertion of will I 
straightened up like a Jack-in-the-box and drew on my boots, with- 
out socks, despite the pain, and limped back toward where I’d left 
the horse, resolved to get across the river at once. I found him all 
right ; but that ominous old owl had taken advantage of my absence 
to come and perch himself in a tree right over him, where he was to- 
hoo-hooing at a great rate. Before mounting I thought of a good 
plan to secure the dispatch ; for you must understand I didn’t more 
than half like the outlook: things were a little oo quiet. Somehow 
I began to fear that a rough road and danger still lay between me 
and camp. I took a little air-tight India-rubber bag in which I car- 
ried ‘ fine-cut ’ (when I had any) and put the dispatch, neatly folded, 
inside of that ; then I poked the bag down the neck of my canteen, 
blew it up with my breath as tight as I could, and tied a string 
around the neck so as to keep the air in and the water out, or 
whiskey, as the case might be. You will observe now that by keep- 
ing the canteen about half-full of water, or whiskey, as I said before, 
the bag would float always out of sight, keeping always on top, no 
matter which way the canteen might be held, while it would make no 
noise if shaken. 

“ When mounted, I felt better, and struck into a brisk trot for the 
river. My feet stopped paining me for one thing, and on reaching 
the ford I was so gay and imprudent as to let off a rousing war-whoop 
which reverberated for a mile around. I instantly sobered down, re- 
gretting the senseless act on finding that I got no answer from the 
Virginia shore save the startling echo of my own voice; for I had 
hoped to find there a picket of Fitz Lee’s or Hampton’s men. If 
there, they were afraid to answer my challenge. I didn’t compre- 
hend the situation ; in fact, I hardly had sense enough left to com- 
prehend anything: I was emphatically a used-up man, so weary and 
sleepy that I swayed in the saddle like a drunken man as I forced 
the horse down the bank and into the river. Owing to my stupid 
condition, or the darkness of the night, for the clouds hung low and 
heavy, I missed the proper line of ford and struck too low down 
stream. Before getting forty feet from the bank the horse stumbled 
and scrambled over a large slippery rock, nearly pitching me out of 
the saddle, then plunged head down into almost swimming water, 
soaking the little round button on top of my Scotch cap and waking 
me up. Three or four plunges and desperate struggles brought us 
out toa little island—I reckon some of you recollect it?— about 
thirty-five or forty yards from the Maryland shore. It was covered 
with willow trees and thick undergrowth quite down to the water’s 
edge, except on the Maryland side and around the lower end, where 
there was a strip of clean sandy beach some ten or fifteen feet in 
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width. ‘Humph!’ says I, ‘ here’s a nice berth for a fox-nap! Buck 
me! but I’ll risk forty winks anyhow!’ 

‘‘The fact is, gentlemen, human endurance has limits. I had now 
been on the trot for over two days and nights, and not even a sense 
of danger would make me hold up longer. So I rolled off the horse 
— leaving the saddle on him, but removing the bit from his mouth — 
fastened him to a willow-branch, crept round under cover of the 
thickest foliage at the lower point of the little island, and lay down 
to rest, using my well-stuffed haversack for a pillow. It was a dan- 
gerous chance I was taking. I knew it; but the night was so still, 
and everything seemed inviting me to snatch an hour’s rest before 
continuing a perilous journey, the worst of which, for all I knew, 
might be still before me. Not a sound was to be heard betokening 
approach of danger — nothing save the rush and gurgle of the inky 
waters, the crunching of my horse’s teeth leisurely chewing the willow- 
leaves, and the far-off whistle of the whippoorwill away up the river. 
Just before losing all sense in heavy slumber I noticed dreamily that 
the clouds broke away in the east, and I caught a glimpse of the 
crescent moon hanging by one horn in the top of a tall dead pine- 
tree high up on the Maryland bluff. It swung to and fro like a 
binnacle-light, and I remember thinking in a drowsy sort of way that 
if it wasn’t careful it would drop off the limb and get broken. Just 
then the old owl opened again ; only it seemed to me he had changed 
his base, and was now perched upon a leafless limb overhanging the 
roadside on the hill, and was talking to the poor fellow stretched out 
beneath, lying there so still and ghastly, the white face upturned to 
the moonlight, the wide-staring eyes, the purple spot in the pale fore- 
head where the bullet went in and life came out. I seemed to be 
standing over him again, it was all so plain. Well, well, such is war 
~-as the scout must wage it. There’s no denying the fact though, it 
does make a man feel worse — more like a wild beast, like our elder 
brother Cain—to be obliged to slay his foe under such circum- 
stances: alone, with no witness but his own conscience and the AIll- 
seeing Eye that pierces through the gathering gloom of night on the 
lonely forest road. But why it should be really worse than to do the 
same thing with the roar and crash and rattle of wholesale murder 
around you, I confess is not so plain to my mind. To single out 
your men—men not even aiming at you, neither —and pick ’em off 
one at a time, as some of us here have done, for an hour or two, that 
now appears to me —I beg pardon; where was I? Let's licker.” 

Having “lickered,” the Sergeant proceeded. 

“T must have slept like a Mississippi sawyer for I don’t know how 
long, two or three hours perhaps, when sfi-yow / zweep/—a shot 
from the Virginia shore, then three or four more in quick succession, 
answered by a rattling fusillade from the Maryland side. I was on 
my feet of course ere the second shot was fired and about to spring 
to saddle, but too late. The ford was crowded with Federal cavalry, 
cursing, yelling, stumbling and spurring furiously across the river, 
where our boys (a small picket from Hampton’s command, as I after- 
wards learned) didn’t stay to swop horses, as indeed there would have 
been no sense in doing ; though why in thunder they didn’t answer my 
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challenge I never could discover. Now indeed I found myself en- 
trapped and entangled in the meshes woven by my own folly. Al- 
though, as you remember, the island is not exactly in the line of ford, 
being some twenty-five or thirty yards down stream, it was impossible 
for my horse to long escape notice, standing, or rather plunging im- 
patiently, in the full light of the moon, now high in the heavens. 
Luckily for me I was in deep shadow cast by overhanging willows, 
and had time to beat the assembly, so to speak, to collect my startled 
faculties and make them fall in line. My first thought was for the 
dispatch. Having gone through purgatory to get it and fetch it so far, 
you may safely bet I hadn’t any notion of lightly losing it. Raising 
the canteen to my lips, I drained it of the last swallow of ‘blue 
ruin,’ somewhat improved by the flavor of india-rubber ; then stooping 
down, I cautiously refilled it about half-way with Potomac water and 
corked it tightly. By this time they had seen the horse ; and some 
had stopped and were pointing toward him, but seemed rather shy 
about coming down. An officer ordered ‘three or four’ of them to 
‘ride down there and see what it meant.’ While they hesitated I took 
advantage of their timidity and delay to cast about for a chance of 
escape, and make a few little arrangements, such as strapping my 
belt outside of my haversack and canteen cords, so’s to keep ’em 
down to my side in case I took water. And that same I meant to do 
too ; for I had already discovered from their talk that they’d found 
the dead courier, and I knew mighty well what to expect if they found 
me too. I have been in and got out of some pretty rasping scrapes, 
but this was the only occasion save one during the entire war when I 
remember to have made up my mind deliberately to die rather than 
be caught. Bitterly I cursed my stupidity in not concealing the 
courier’s body ; and then, by way of change, I believe I tried my 
hand at praying, but couldn’t get any further than ‘nowI lay me 
down to sleep,’ when I remembered what a blamed fool I’d been to 
do that very thing, and that set me to cussin’ again. Fact is, it was 
a little too late for either cussin’ or prayin’, and I soon came to that 
conclusion. Dropping silently on my hands and knees, I crept along 
under the willow-branches close to the water’s edge and listened. 
Noticing just ahead of where I was, on the western side of the island, 
a long drooping branch of willow hung out almost touching the sur- 
face of what looked like pretty deep water, on the instant a vague 
undefined plan or hope of escape began to shape itself in my mind. 

“By this time two or three of ’em had got round the horse on the 
other side of the bushes, talking. ‘Why, how is this? What’s this 
here on the saddle now?’ ‘Feels sorter wet and sticky, don’t —’ 
‘Blood, by jingo!’ cries another. ‘Can’t you smell it, corp’ral?’ 
Then the corporal yells out, ‘ Ride down here, Kurnel! Dang me if 
this here ain’t the courier’s horse!’ ‘What the should the horse 





be doing thar without a rider?’ growled back a deep hoarse voice 
like the mate’s of a three-master. ‘ Look alive there, blast yer block- 
heads, and ye’ll mebby find the chap that rode him!’ 

“The devils now commenced shooting into the willow thicket, one 
of the balls grazing my right elbow: must get out of that some way. 
Sliding down into the water like a skilpot off a log, I found to my 
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great joy that it was deep enough for my purpose; and so I lay low 
right under the overhanging limb, just keeping eyes, nose and ears 
out of water. Had hardly got settled comfortably (our ideas of com- 
fort, you know, as of all else, are entirely relative) before the big 
Colonel himself was there, knocking, ripping and snorting around, 
poking his five-foot sabre into the bushes wherever he thought he 
spied something, and popping away every now and then with his 
revolver. ‘Twice or three times the blamed officious old blunderbore 
came nigh hitting me, and I was getting right mad, when what should 
he do but come and stand on the limb, so’s it pushed my head clean 
under water. Being taken unawares (I thought of course he was 
going to step over the limb, as anybody but a cussed old fool like 
him would have done), I couldn’t help spluttering a little as my mouth 
went under. ‘Aha!’ says he, ‘what’s that?’ I had worked my mouth 
and nose out, and was trying to draw my breath easy, but the strain 
on my lungs was terrible. He wasn’t at all sure he had heard any- 
thing, but just out of downright deviltry and officiousness he gave 
point in tierce right down through the willow. Instinctively I ducked ; 
but for all that I got the point of his confounded sabre through my 
cheek here, and have been trying ever since to digest a couple of big 
jaw-teeth. In making the thrust he lost his balance and came within 
an ace of piling in a-top of me. That was all that saved me: by the 
time he had gathered himself up I also had recovered in some degree 
my desperate composure, and was breathing as softly and steadily as 
a sleeping bull-frog. The limb knocked my cap off when he stumbled, 
and it was nearly floating out from under the willow; but I caught it in 
time and drew it down beneath me. I could feel that I was bleeding 
like a stuck pig, but it was no time for squealing. By this time a 
dozen or so, mostly officers, were crowding down to the island to see 
what the row was about; but the Colonel — God bless the old pud- 
ding-head ! — ordered ’em all back, and away they went and he with 
them. Just as the last man was turning the corner, almost out of 
sight, he stopped, faced about, and I caught the click-click as he 
cocked his revolver. Says he, ‘Thar’s a big fish under that limb, 
and I knows it.’ Down went my devoted head deep as I could get 
it. I heard no report ; but the peculiar metallic ripping sound of the 
ball as it cut the water just above my ear I shall not soon forget. 
It sounded like tearing sheet-iron. 

“That appeared to satisfy them. When I ventured to raise my 
head and look about me, they had taken my horse and were hurrying 
on to overtake their command. The long line of horsemen, riding 
by twos, still stumbled and splashed and clattered across the moon- 
lit river, and plunging up the steep bank, disappeared in the silent 
shadows beyond. How long I remained in the water I cannot tell ; 
it seemed to me many hours. I was growing sensibly weaker from 
the loss of blood, while the water chilled me to the very marrow ; 
yet still I kept my position, kneeling in the water beneath the shelter- 
ing willow. At length, as the moon forged slowly down the western 
skies, fleecy clouds began to gather and obscure her light once more. 
At length too the cavalry had all passed by; some ambulances and 
a light wagon or two followed, and I was just crawling out from my 
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hiding-place, bracing my resolution for a bold push toward the old 
Virginia shore, when the head of a column of light artillery appeared. 
Here was a go! I had seen some crossing of artillery at this ford 
before: easy enough going in, but the very old Tommy to get out. 
If it should chance to be a large battalion, at all commensurate with 
the force of cavalry which had preceded it, there was very great prob- 
ability that they wouldn’t get over till long after daylight, in which 
event, you will understand, it was likely to be quite interesting for 
me. Pass the decanter, if you please. 

“Still I felt quite confident of getting out of the trap in some way, 
particularly since the moon now shed so feeble a light that I could 
venture to stand up and shake myself—a very primitive, Newfound- 
land mode of making the toilette, but quite refreshing and satisfac- 
tory under some circumstances. Well, just as I feared, the leading 
carriage stalled at the steep and slippery bank on the Virginia side. 
No use to hitch in more horses: only a certain number — not more 
than four — had room to pull to advantage. Hearing the word passed 
back for picks and shovels and axes, I knew well what was to be 
done: while some were grading the ascent, others would be set to 
work cutting branches to throw under the horses’ feet. To leave the 
island at the lower end and attempt to make the Virginia shore by 
wading and swimming in the rapids among the big boulders below 
the ford, I felt would be sheer madness in my exhausted condition. 
I was so wrapped in thought, striving to strike out some plan of 
escape from the perils thickening around me, that I failed to notice 
two men who had left the column near the Maryland side and were 
riding down toward the island, till the foremost one was nearly upon 
me. I drew back farther behind the willows, crouched, watched, 
listened. Never dog with hydrophobia dreaded water more than I 
did then; but I slowly edged off toward my former hiding-place, 
ready to take another plunge if it should prove necessary. The 
leading man was plainly drunk in the first degree, and when the 
other joined him there was a pair of ’em. From their thick-tongued 
talk about wagons, chests and such matters, it seemed they belonged 
to the bomb-proof departments. There was a rattling of canteens ; 
the first comer handed his companion a key which he swore ‘ was the 
one t’ th’ blue ch-chist, ’n’ the d-dimijohn was the one in th’ lef’-han’ 
corner.’ He enjoined upon him to ‘fill both canteens ch-chuck-full, 
’n’ not to g-guzzle it fore he g-got back, neither’; meantime he (the 
speaker) would ‘knock it off’ there. While giving his directions he 
iad managed to roll off the saddle and fasten his horse to the very 
limb which I had used for the same purpose. The other chap rode 
off toward the rear, declaring he ‘wouldn’t be gone more’n half an 
hour.’ My man then staggered to the lower end of the island, worked 
himself out of his overcoat, bundled it up awkwardly for a pillow, and 
laid himself out to ‘knock it off.’ Here was my chance: I was saved! 
Stealthily and slowly I grasped the handle of my trusty bowie-knife — 
the only friend I could depend on now, and the better for being a silent 
one, not given to noisy demonstrations— and drew him gently from 
the modest retirement and obscurity of my dexter boot-leg, where he 
had so long lain Jerdu, biding his time. Stand by me now, if ever, 
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old ‘ Buck-Horn,’ friend and mess-mate! Let but this one stroke be 
straight, sure and deadly, and never again shall thy glittering blade 
be condemned and degraded to the ignominious office of slicing 
mess-pork! A sword, a battle-axe, and perchance a razor shalt thou 
be all the days of thy —life I was going to say, but changed my mind 
and substituted existence, as being more correct.” 

“You did, did you?” here broke in Sammy G , a pert young 
nephew of the Sergeant, who believed in “turning things around and 
looking at ’em both ways,” as he said. Then I putin. “Sergeant,” 
said I, “you should remember that you are not telling this story for 
publication in the Scribdler’s Scrap-Book. Do you mean to assert that 
you really were going to murder that person in cold blood, and that 
you really did apostrophise your bowie-knife in those terrible, awe- 
inspiring words, or words to that effect?” 

“Sir,” said he, with dignity slightly marred by a manifestation of 
temper, “I don’t wish to be criticised in this way. If I didn’t use 
precisely those words, ‘those words,’ as you style them, would have 
admirably expressed my sentiments, and would have been appropriate 
to the occasion. That should suffice. As to murdering people in 
cold blood, you should consider that I was about as cold and bloody 
as a man can well be, and laboring under heavy provocation besides ; 
but if any of you gentlemen think you can tell the story, that is to 
say if you imagine that you can narrate the circumstances better 
than I can, why just push ahead and do it.” 

Here Sammy thought it high time for him to say something again, 
and he cried out: “That’s all in my eye! Them calvary was Hamp- 
ton’s men, an’ I heard Kurnel Toliver say ’at he ketched Uncle Tom 
[that’s the Sergeant] on a island, and all wet, and give him a drink, 
Z did!” 

“O you be durned!” said the Sergeant, and immediately proposed 


a game of euchre. . 
W. H. K. 











WEROWOCOMOCO. 


Se tendency of modern thought is decidedly iconoclastic. It 
seems that the more thoroughly the facts of what is called 
History are looked into, the more apt they are to be considered fictions. 
The deep-delving investigators ,have left us very few of our ideals: 
personages whom we were wont in unquestioning faith to look up,to 
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as models of heroic virtues or exemplars of all the moral perfections 
are hurled from their proud eminence. This war of the realists 
against the idealists was begun in Germany long ago between Wie- 
land and Klopstock, and afterwards continued between Goethe and 
Schiller. From Germany it extended to France and England ; and 
the triumph of the realists is shown by the present way of writing 
histories and novels. There is nothing like seeing things as they are, 
with no nonsense about them ; but this seeking for the bare truth 
often goes too far, and leaves one nothing to rest on. For instance, 
we once religiously believed in William Tell, but we are now told by 
the savans that he never had a corporeal existence in Switzerland or 
elsewhere on this globe ; and they trace in his story a Scandinavian 
myth revived. Even his name is philologically reduced to a cor- 
ruption of Zo//, which is the German for foo/; so instead of saying 
to Gessler, for not bowing to the hat: “If I were not Tell, I would 
have done it!” the philologist says he (the nameless myth) said (if 
he said anything) “If I were not a /foo/, I would have done it!” 
This latter expression indicates a very common sort of “discretion ” 
much practised by prudent citizens in times of civil commotion. 
Even the noble, pure-hearted Jeanne d’Arc is, in spite of Michelet 
and Schiller, elucidated into a fraud, and not a pious fraud at that. 
But the reader will readily recall the names of many whom he fondly 
believed his heroes in ancient and modern as well as American his- 
tory, who are no longer heroes to his now opened eyes ; all reduced 
to dry entities, very variant from what he imagined them as seen 
through the dimly-lighted vistas of time with all its softening shadows 
and coloring. 

The realistic spirit has not left unquestioned the touching story of 
Pocahontas’ rescue of the first famous John Smith. One Mr. Deane, 
of Boston, some years ago endeavored (but signally failed) to show 
that this most poetical episode in our rather prosaical colonial his- 
tory was but a sweet fiction, fabricated by the Captain “to garnish 
the stories of his early adventures.” But there is something so gentle 
and beautiful in what we are told of the life of this Indian maiden 
Pocahontas (the Bright-Rivulet-between-two-Hills), or, as she was 
also called, Matoaca (the Snow- Feather), that the heart will not will- 
ingly believe it a fiction, Besides, Smith’s story is corroborated by 
the testimony of his companions, by Purchas in his “ Pilgrims,” and 
by other contemporary writers. 

Here is the simple narrative of this world-famed event taken from 
“The Generall Historie of Virginia, New England and the Summer 
Isles, by Captaine Iohn Smith, sometymes Governour of those coun- 
tryes and Admirall of New England,” published in London, 1627 : 

“ At last they brought him (Smith) to Werowocomoco, where was 
Powhatan their Emperour. Here more than two hundred of those 
grim courtiers stood wondering at him, as he had been a monster ; 
till Powhatan and his trayne had put themselves in their greatest 
braveries. Before a fire upon a seat like a bedsted, he sat covered 
with a great robe, made of Racowcun skinnes and all the tayles 
hanging by: on either hand did sit a young wench of 16 or 18 yeares, 
and along on each side of the house, two rowes of men and behind 
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them as many women, with all their heads and shoulders painted red ; 
many of their heads bedecked with the white downe of birds ; but 
every one with something: and a great chayne of white beads about 
their necks. At his entrance before the King, all the people gave a 
great shout. The Queen of Appamatuck was appointed to bring 
him water to wash his hands, and another brought him a bunch of 
feathers instead of a Towell to dry them: having feasted him after 
their best barbarous manner they could, a long consultation was held, 
but the conclusion was, two great stones were brought before Pow- 
hatan, then as many as could, layd hands on him, dragged him to 
them and thereon layd his heade, and being ready with their clubs to 
beate out his braines, Pocahontas, the King’s dearest daughter, when no 
entreaty could prevaile, got his heade in her armes and layd her owne 
upon his, to save him from death: whereat the Emperour was con- 
tented he should live to make him hatchets and her bells, beads and 
copper.” 

Mew dramatic was the scene here described! One can hardly 
read the account of it with unmoistened eyes. 

The figure most interested in the situation was Smith. He was 
without doubt a brave and hardy soldier of fortune, who had seen a 
deal of life in his wanderings in Europe and Asia, and had served 
under various standards ; and his adventures in the Turkish wars show 
that, like all bold, brave, well-mannered men, he was a great favorite 
with the ladies. He certainly owed a great deal to “the young 
Charatza Tragabigzanda,” a Tartar (merely by nation) who did him 
such a good turn; and we now see that the young, inexperienced 
heart of Matoaca could not but be moved at his critical position. 

Matoaca was then “a tender virgin of twelve or thirteen yeares.” 
The deed which has rendered her name famous to all time, was done 
in the early winter of 1607. From that day she was ever the friend 
of the white men and the saviour of the colony of Virginia. Smith 
she always called “ father,” and she was to him as a daughter. Her 
devotion to him and the infant settlement was shown by many acts of 
kindness and by many warnings of danger from her people. Her 
life of twenty-two years closed at Gravesend, England, in 1617, as the 
Lady Rebecca, the Christian wife of “a worthy young Englishman, 
John Rolfe by name.” She left an infant son Thomas Rolfe, who 
married a Miss Poythress, of England ; their only child, Jane Rolfe, 
married Col. Robert Bolling, of London, who settled in Virginia. 
The only child of this marriage, Major John Bolling, was the father 
of five children, and through them the blood of Pocahontas still runs 
in the veins of hundreds of lineal descendants, and mighty proud of 
it they are. 

The other prominent figure in this memorable scene was Powhatan, 
so called, as Smith says, from one of his dwelling-places, but whose 
proper name was Wahunsonacock. When Smith first met Wahun- 
sonacock he was already a man “who had seen the death of all his 
people thrice”—a Nestor-—“tall and well proportioned, with a 
sower looke and a gray heade.” The English called him “ Emper- 
our,” as he ruled over “many kings or governours” of the tribes of 
lower Virginia. His sway extended to the Potomac, and his power 
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was respected as far as the Blue Ridge ; most of these tribes he had 
conquered. He lived in a sort of rude imperial state, and had 
various residences, and from the one to the other he made his annual 
progress. His palaces were built like “arbors, some 30, some 4o 
yards long.” Smith describes these arbors as made of “small young 
springs bowed and tyed and so closely covered with mats, or the bark 
of trees, as to be as warm as stoves.” 

According to Jefferson, the territory of the Powhatan confederacy, 
south of the Potomac, comprehended about 8,000 square miles, 30 
tribes and 2,400 warriors. The immediate subjects of Powhatan, 
within sixty miles of Jamestown, were about 5,000, of whom 1,500 
were warriors. Smith gives about forty able men to Werowocomoco. 

This was Powhatan’s favorite abode. Here Pocahontas was born, 
and here she unconsciously acquired her place in history by the rescue 
of Captain John Smith. There is always a strong interest felt in the 
place where any famous scene has been enacted ; and we are more apt 
to realise the truth of history when we identify such place and con- 
nect it with the past. The old writers, and especially the author of 
the Book of Joshua, appeal constantly to the monuments of stones 
and other memorials set up on the scene of great events, as witness- 
ing the truth of what they say, “even unto this day.” There is a 
great deal in fixing the /ocus in guo. So with Werowocomoco. Where 
is the place? Smith says that “fourteene myles Northward from the 
river Powhatan (James) is the river Pamaunkee (York), which is navi- 
gable 60 or 70 myles, but with cotches and small barkes 30 or 40 
myles farther. At the ordinary flow of the salt water it divideth 
itselfe into two gallant branches: on the South side inhabit the people 
of Youghtanund, who have about 60 men for warres ; on the north 
branch, Mattapament, who have 30 men. Where this river is divided 
the country is called Pamaunkee (now West Point), and nourisheth 
neare 300 able men. About 25 myles lower on the north side of this 
river is Werowocomoco, where their great King inhabited when I was 
delivered him prisoner.” In another place he says that Werowocomoco 
was “‘some fourteene myles from Iamestowne.” Rev. William Stith, 
the first native Virginian historian, and second president of William 
and Mary College, founded in 1692 at Williamsburgh, locates Wero- 
wocomoco “an the north side of York river, in Gloucester county, 
nearly opposite to the mouth of Queen’s creek, and about twenty-five 
miles below the fork of the river.” Jefferson praises Stith for his 
accuracy, and says, in his “ Notes,” that Werowocomoco was situate 
“about Rosewell.” 

Rosewell-House, begun by Mathew Page and finished by his son 
Mann Page, in the time of Queen Anne, is perhaps the grandest old 
private residence in Virginia. It is about seventy feet front and 
about fifty-eight feet deep, built of brick, four stories high, including 
a tall basement ; and, though now much out of repair from injuries 
received before and during the late civil war, is still a comfortable 
dwelling. By its massive walls (three feet thick), high pitched ceil- 
ings, rich carvings and heavy mahogany doors, wainscotting and bal- 
usters, and the substantial elegance of its general finish, it gives 
enduring evidence of the wealth, princely living, and refined taste of 
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the early colonial planter. The hall is grand in its proportions, and 
with its ample fire-place and arched passages recalls the similar 
apartment in the old English castle, wherein all might “take their 
rouse and keep wassel.” Hospitality has always characterised the 
Virginians, and this noble mansion speaks welcome to all comers. 
Its original roof was flat, covered with sheet lead ; and here Governor 
Page, the last inheritor of this palatial pile, was accustomed to sit 
and enjoy the cool air and the magnificent view of the York and the 
surrounding country, with his intimate friend, Mr. Thomas Jefferson. 
It is said that Mr. Jefferson prepared and read to his friend his first 
draft of the Declaration of Independence while on a visit to Rose- 
well, and a room is still shown which has always been known as 
“Mr. Jefferson’s room.” 

Rosewell farm extends along the York nearly opposite Queen’s 
creek. The river, a beautiful sheet of water, as blue as the ocean and 
very bright and sparkling, is here about two and a half miles wide ; 
and on this farm Werowocomoco was without doubt situate. The 
spot said by the tradition of the neighborhood to be the site of the 
old Indian village corresponds to Stith’s location, “nearly opposite 
to the mouth of Queen’s creek.” It was about twelve miles from 
Jamestown to the point on the south bank of the York where Smith 
says he crossed the river to Werowocomoco in “a salvage canow ;” 
and as the river is here about two and a half miles wide, it makes this 
site “some fourteene myles from Iamestowne.” 

The spot said to be the site of Werowocomoco is a plain running 
about half a mile along the bank of the river, elevated above the 
beach about five or six feet, and extending in an unbroken level a 
half-mile or so inland. It is about half a mile from Rosewell-House, 
and commands a grand view up and down and far away across the 
river. Enormous beds of oyster-shells are found here some few feet 
below the rich loamy soil ; and this and the quantity of Indian earthen- 
ware, stone hatchets, and arrow-heads occasionally picked up, indi- 
cate a dwelling-place of the natives, and fix the locality. The plain 
is now covered with pines, cedars, oaks, sweet-smelling myrtle and 
prickly cactus. For many years it has lain fallow; a deep silence 
rests over the spot, broken only by the dirge of the waves as they 
beat on the broad shore below. 


L. M. 














DE MORTUIS— 


(J. R. T.) 


Te M. B. D. 


I. 


HIS friend now—a month or so only 
Ago, and you smiled in his smile; 
And when he grew weary or lonely, 
You jested, to cheer him the while: 
He prized the sweet solace you proffered, 
When for gloom you gave laughter instead ; 
— You are glad of the gift that you offered, 
Because —he zs dead. 


Il. 


And Jdecause he is dead, shall we gather 
The humanest relics there be, 
(All tenderer, dearer, the rather !) 
And pile up a Pagan suttee ? 
Shall we speak of him, brows bending lowly ? 
Shall we whisper his name underbreath ? 
Is not life in its living, as holy 
And solemn as death? 


III. 


As death ?— What is death, but the ending 
Of all that the mortal can claim? 
— The drop of the mantle descending 
From the soul’s mounting chariot of flame! 
Who wept for the prophet when guerdon 
So grand was requiting all loss ? 
— Only grief for the /eft /—with the Jordan 
Of trial to cross! 


IV. 


Ah, surely the angels who love us, 

Must yearn with an ache of desire, 
To point us the pathway above us, 

Still bright with the trail of the fire,— 
Must burn with compassion to urge us, 

As hopeless we gaze on the tide, 
To smite, till the faith-smitten surges 

Of doubt shall divide. 
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Vv. 


So—speak of our friend who is walking 
In his chorister-garments of white, 

With the calm that would mellow your talking, 
If he sat in your presence to-night: 

» Yea—name him with gladder elation, 

With prouder contentment,— and shred 

No brightness from out the narration, 

Because he is dead! 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 








“DOMINIE SAMPSON.” 


oe 


HAD rung the bell several times: no response. I protruded 
I my head through my bedroom window at last. “Celestina! 
Celestina!” I cried, “ bring mea pail of water. How often must I 
remind you to bring the water. in good time?” 

No answer to this entreaty: no Celestina; but Dorcas the cook 
stepped leisurely to the kitchen door, shading her eyes with her 
floury hands. 

“Laws, Miss Phemie, is that you a yelling fur Celestiny? Celes- 
tiny gone long ’go.” 

“Gone! Celestina gone! Where?” 

“Done gone, dress up in he white coat like other ’spectable folks.” 

“Gone, and in her white dress!” I cried in amazement. “Aunt 
Dorcas, do explain! What is it all about?” 

“*Fore de blessed Master in heaven! I ain’t none of yer aunt, 
Miss Phemie Kent ; and de solemn troof is, if you’s so hard of hear- 
ing, Celestiny’s gone to de big ’zamination of de school.” 

Surely I had forgotten the colored school, nor was I bound to re- 
member it at seven o’clock in the morning. _ Celestina was a regular 
attendant; that was part of the bargain in the hiring. I bound 
myself to give up Celestina for five hours in the busiest part of the 
day for the sake of her education ; and to put all things in readiness 
during her absence, in order that she might enjoy her dinner on her 
return, and that 7 might enjoy the leisurely manner in which after the 
dining hour she picked her teeth and studied her “ attalus ” while the 
dinner was being digested. 

“But, Aunt Dorcas,” I remonstrated, “I should have known, I 
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should have been consulted ; and so early too, before I was out of 
my bed —” 

f Celestiny know’d her rights, Miss Phemie ; rights ain’t got no 
bargins. Celestiny goed ’cause she hab to meet de class, and ’cite 
every ting afore de ’zamination come. You tink Celestiny let pail ob 
water stan’ ’tween her and edication? Sartain she wouldn’t! Celes- 
tiny is orful ’bitious girl: ’specs to teach school in two or tree 
month.” 

“Well, Aunt Dorcas,” I said, smothering my wrath, “I will settle 
the matter with Celestina on her return. Send little Jim up with the 
water, please.” 

“Jeem’s gone long wid Celestiny.” 

“Jim gone too!” I cried in horror. “Why, I thought Jim had no 
pantaloons to drive me to church yesterday: I declare it is too 
bad!” 

“Laws, Miss Phemie, church come ’long ebery day, ain’t wurf de 
pantaloons ; white people’s church mighty little ‘count. Take he 
book any time and pray home jest as good, wid the table-clot on he 
back ; jest as good as wear out Jeem’s pantaloons on de buggy-seat.” 

**Aunt Dorcas, you forget yourself. Jim and Celestina are hired 
to me for a certain sum to do certain work ; but never mind, I will 
settle with both of them myself. Bring me a pail of water yourself, 
please, fresh from the spring.” 

“Miss Phemie, I ’mind you two or tree time I ain’t no aunt of 
your’n: my ’lations all ’spectable folks —fust-chop. And as fur dat 
pail of water what stick in yer gizzard, all I got to say is, de spring 
ain’t so berry far off.” So saying, Dorcas turned off and went into the 
kitchen. 

What could Ido? Reader, what would you have done? All-see- 
ing, omnipotent Yankee, what would you have done in this extremity? 
Flown into a passion, or ordered Dorcas off the premises inconti- 
nently? I inclined to the latter ; but I had serious doubts whether 
she would obey my commands, so like an unready general I contrived 
to avoid the battle until the arrival of reinforcements. I drew in my 
head, made a demi-toilette, and descended to breakfast. 

“Dorcas,” I said sternly, after refreshing myself with some coffee 
(I felt very weak before), “Dorcas, I shall say nothing more at 
present about the conduct of my servants (great stress upon servants), 
but shall wait until your master returns home ; I shall put the matter 
in his hands. Take out the washing, and go on as usual.” 

I tried not to look at Dorcas as I spoke ; instinctively I knew that 
her arms were a-kimbo, and that the storm was gathering to burst 
from her tongue. Moreover, I felt so weak and unable to contend 
with fools ; but Dorcas was primed. 

“You tink I’se afeerd of any massa? De great Massa Lincoln 
done gone to heaven to ’cede for we. You tink we have any massa 
left here? And as to dem washing, it’s got to wait and tote itself to 
de wash-tub and back agin. Dat’s what I gits for ’paring yer break- 
fas’ and not going long wid Jeems and Celestiny. Jist as soon as I 
takes a leetle draff of coffee ‘long wid a leetle corn-pone season wid 
herrin’, I goes to de ’zamination to hear my granddarter ’cite all de 
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books froo. Much tanks I gits for fixing yer breakfast! Aunt 
Dorcas indeed! yer ain’t none of my kin,” and Dorcas walked off. 

I was ready to cry; but just then remembering Jim’s neglected 
work, I concluded not to cry, but to visit the stable and see after 
Dobbs, the old white horse. Dobbs neighed doubtfully when I en- 
tered his stall with a bundle of oats in my apron. I tried to feel 
secure under his nose, while he winked his eye knowingly at me as 
much as to say, ‘“‘We see what we are coming to.” As I left him he 
looked wistfully after me, as though saying, “Come often, then I shall 
be sure of my oats.” 

He might as well have spoken the words, for from that moment I 
doubted whether old Dobbs always had his oats in his master’s ab- 
sence ; I resolved to visit old Dobbs once every day in his retirement. 
Next I proceeded to do the house-cleaning, and lastly the kitchen 
work, in which I was interrupted by the sudden entrance of several 
little girls of my acquaintance. “Miss Phemie! Miss Phemie!” 
they cried in one breath, “we want to go to the examination at 
the colored school ; we want you to go with us.” 

“T wouldn’t go for the world,” I said. 

“Qh do, Miss Phemie, do go! it will be such fun! Celestina is 
going to graduate.” 

“In what, for patience’s sake?” I cried. 

“‘That’s what we want to see!” they all screamed into my ears at 
once. “Do go, Miss Phemie, it will be splendid ; and you can write 
all about it to the magazine.” 

“That would be a gratification to Celestina herself.” 

But at last I was over-persuaded, and agreed to go provided my 
little tormentors would run down the lane and call Polly Riddick, a 


tenant of ours, to come to the house and oversee matters until my- 
return. Polly was a sort of renovated mountain tackey, quite as ex-. 
asperating in her way as the race of Jeemses and Celestinas in theirs... 


She belonged to a class never found in Northern latitudes, being a 
cross between the whites and negroes in moral and mental nature, 


their station in life being either a link or a severance between the- 


two races, a species of Ishmaelite found in Southern desert-places. 
Polly Riddick was a character, and told a tale of her life which, 
written in black and white, would have made her a fortune ; but: Polly, 
with the rest of her tribe in their dens and their degradation, pos- 
sessed no claim upon philanthropists and politicians. Polly herself 
was scarcely as intelligent as Dash, our house-dog, about some things, 
but she had some perception of the nature of a bargain, and would 
sit on the kitchen door-step for half a day with one eye on her.dwell- 
ing and the other on mine. She despised the negro race, and was 
horrified when she understood the situation. 

“ Gwine to hear them free niggers spell book-larning, Phemie Kent? 
’Taint wuth shoe-leather ; can’t take the niggerism out ’em, they’se so 
awful niggery. They can’t teach you nary thing.” 

“I’m not so certain of that, Polly ; they have taught me several 
lessons to-day by which I hope to profit in future.” 

We found the school-house quite full on our arrival ; but one of the 


ushers, clad in black, relieved by white gloves and huge rosette, led : 
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us to the reserved seats. I should have preferred a reserved seat in 
a higher and purer atmosphere just then, but I bethought me in time 
of the extreme cruelty of requesting sweet odors to be dispensed by 
the Freedman’s Bureau. For the sweet perfumes of Araby I would 
not be the first to complain, lest by so doing I might bring a new 
misery on my country, viz., a law requiring “ that all noses interfering 
with the rights of Africa in this respect shall undergo immediate am- 
putation.” No,I trust I know my situation better than that, so I 
took the reserved seat, held my tongue, and likewise my nose, a 
feature which knowing its rights refuses always to be trampled upon. 

But to return to the subject of the day. The usher presently re- 
turned with a three-cornered note, which he handed to me. The con- 
tents were as follows :— 

“Miss Femy Kent is uanimously chose by the comitee to conduct 
the examination in Euclids, and to take a sponsible seat on the flat- 
form.” 

I was now as ready to laugh as I had been to cry a few hours 
before. Memory carried me back to the hours when in my grand- 
father’s study my brother Fred and I conned our Euclid, a book often 
mislaid, and concerning which the butler Sampson, now a dominie, 
often expressed a peculiar interest. The angles and triangles had a 
strange fascination for him, and information concerning their use and 
character was demanded of Fred and myself. When Sherman came 
along, Sampson disappeared, and Euclid with him. So Dominie 
Sampson sat now on the “flatform,’”’ and a chair was placed near 
him for me. I pleaded that I was rusty in the sciences, “ Euclids ” 
particularly, being much more conversant with pot and oven-lids at 
present ; which reply sent the usher off with a spasm about the mouth 
as though struck with a sudden pain somewhere. 

Sampson was a kind of elephantine pet with me and Fred, and we 
were liliputian pets of his, in the days of “auld lang syne.” We 
had taught him to read and write surreptitiously. Pompous, self- 
conceited, Sampson had ever been ; but that was rare fun for me and 
Fred, who loved to teach him the most bombastic words and high- 
sounding expressions. Clothed now in his new authority, our pupil, in 
company with the school committee and a carpet-bagger who had 
made himself odious in the neighborhood, sat confronting a semi- 
circle of girls of all ages and colors, from charcoal to the lightest tan. 
The straight-haired ones rejoiced in heads & la Fejee, while the woolly 
ones were burdened with a stolen growth of furze, denominated 
“white people’s har.” Conspicuous among the rest sat Celestina in 
all the glory of her white drapery, holding in one hand a scroll bound 
with scarlet ribbon, and in the other a lace-bordered handkerchief 
surprisingly like my own. I fastened my eyes on the handkerchief 
for the space of a moment, at the end of which time Celestina felt com- 
pelled to put it in her pocket. I would have been willing just then 
to assist in the examination of the spelling-class, and request Celes- 
tina to spell and define “ honesty.” 

First class in spelling called. Dominie Sampson putting on his 
glasses, peered through them with a learned, important air, and 
handed Webster abridged to the carpet-bagger, who cleared his 
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throat and began. Negroes are expert in the imitation of sounds, 
and as the words were given out with direct reference to this talent 
or gift, the spelling was quite a success. For instance, the word 
“ musical,” being divided “mu-si-cal,” there was a slight mistake 
in the first syllable ; the word was passed from the foot to the head 
of the class, where Celestina made it all right with an exactness and 
agility that proved her to be a pattern scholar. 

This class disposed of, first class in geography called, and re- 
quested to give up their “attaluses,” which being done, work com- 
menced in earnest. There was some difficulty at starting in regard 
to the earth’s form and motions; I am not sure that either the 
“Dominie” or the carpet-bagger was decided on these points. The 
next point was to explain why we did not fall off when the world 
made a summersault. One little piece of sable flesh, who had the 
audacity to contend with Celestina for the honors of the day, de- 
clared we did not fall off because we were “stuck on.” “ Dominie” 
indignant; Celestina, quite scornful, rising to her feet, declared, 
“Please, Doctor Sampson, we don’t fall off because we’re centered 
in gravity.” A patronising nod and benignant smile from the 
Dominie on Celestina, and an angry look at the reserved seats from 
the carpet-bagger in consequence of the loss of gravity by the re- 
served seats at this reply. Nothing daunted, the geographical class 
pressed on until it reached the heart of Africa, where in mercy to us 
they should have been bodily at that moment. In these desert-wilds 
the class became thoroughly bewildered, made sad work of Living- 
stone’s discoveries, unreproved by the “ Dominie” or the carpet- 
bagger; and no wonder, for it has puzzled many a wiser head to 
frame pronunciations fit for Christian tongues to utter. Ancient and 
modern names were confounded in a most remarkable manner. The 
Athens of Greece was evidently mistaken for the Athens of Georgia. 
A demand for information concerning the ruins of that ancient city 
was met by the prompt reply that “They was burnt by the Yan- 
kees.” The Dominie scratched the naked spot where the “wool 
ought to grow,” looked dubious: whether he was most astounded or 
gratified by this information I cannot tell; even Celestina, who was 
in a graduating state, dared not gainsay this information ; she became 
absorbed in the contemplation of the scroll in her hand, while the 
carpet-bagger left the classic shades of Greece, opened the geography 
at hap-hazard, and plunged the class into the waters of the Indian 
Ocean, on whose banks it was declared our Indian tribes did dwell, a 
fact which we would gladly credit if we could. 

History was the next subject under consideration. “Comedy of 
Errors” would have been the rightful name for the kaleidoscopic 
view now presented to the astonished reserved seats. Kings and 
queens, numbered and labelled at hap-hazard, came forth from the 
dim past, flourished around the semicircle, exchanged their royal 
robes and titles, then whisked into their tombs again. Mary Queen 
of Scots was proven guilty of poisoning her son some hundred years 
before she was born, which so enraged her father Henry VIII. that 
he cut off her head immediately. The Dominie and carpet-bagger 
were speechless, perhaps overwhelmed by the enormity of the crime. 
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Written history disposed of, the carpet-bagger proposed to ask a 
few questions relative to the late war. Among other inquiries one 
was proposed by Dominie Sampson himself: “Who fit the battle of 
Richmond?” A dead silence, during which the Dominie looked 
mournfully around the class. At this juncture the little lump of black 
flesh before mentioned, and whom a witty young friend has called 
“one of the knobs of the bureau,” bounded from her seat and 
exclaimed, “‘ Who fit the battle of Richmond? Why, Ginerl Sher- 
man.” “General Sherman fit no battles,” was the prompt and truth- 
ful reply from the lips of Dominie Sampson. Another broad smile 
from the reserved seats: just and fitting tribute to the memory of the 
General whose war was waged with women and children. The car- 
pet-bagger now conferred in whispers with the Dominie, who, rising 
from his seat, declared that “in consequence of much time having 
been kinsumed in the examination, the Euclids would be postponed 
until the second day, but that rewards, deplomys for spelling, geogra- 
phy, and history would be distributed before the cullation.” Great 
excitement and firm expectations in the semicircle of young ladies. 
The Dominie takes a step forward. 

“Miss Celestina Amelia Washington will come for’ard to the flat- 
form.” 

Miss Celestina arose, her face all aglow with the hue of a rotten 
apple, and obeyed. I sorely grieved for Celestina Washington at that 
moment: the thick perspiration rolled down her tawny face, and no 
handkerchief at hand to wipe the dew from her intellectual brow. 
Wreathed and beaded with the drops wrung from her by mental toil, 
she stood irresolute ; then instinctively her hand went to her pocket, 
but a glance at the reserved seats caused her to withdraw it. She 
had at last to resort to the primitive African manceuvre, and use the 
back of her hand. Poor Celestina! I felt for her, and longed to give 
her some sign to signify a loan of the article desired. Alas! so near 
the summit of her intellectual fame, and to be clogged by this slight 
dereliction from the path of duty. Palsied be the tongue that would 
denounce her for a runaway and thief. But we are not in the school 
for morals: Dominie Sampson is conferring honors on Celestina. 

“ Miss Celestina A. Washington, it is my great pleasure to announce 
that you have done your infinite duty. In the face of this intelligent 
aujience I present you with the entire respect of the committee, and 
this roll of honor which you have obtained for the fust merit in spell- 
ing, geography and history.” 

I thought Celestina received the diploma with an air of disappoint- 
ment. The most intelligent girls of fourteen scarcely feel gratified 
with a scroll bearing their names and inscribed with their virtues and 
attainments, Framing them as mantel-ornaments has gone out of 
date, like Moses in the bulrushes done in floss, silk or worsted. 
The negro, with his material ideas and love of show, must be edu- 
cated up to a much higher idea in order to appreciate the little slip of 
parchment conferred in this instance. Some useful trifle bestowed 
for real improvement in the rudiments of learning, or moral conduct, 
might excite a proper emulation in the negro breast. While thus 
reflecting, Celestina had made her courtesy and returned to her seat. 
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I regretted that, through inadvertence, I had not seen this per- 
formance. 

At this juncture a friend touched me on the shoulder. “There's a 
half-crazy woman under the window who has been calling for Femy 
Kent for the last half-hour ; she says Fred’s hongry.” 

Brother Fred come! I did not expect him until to-morrow. I must 
go. Hastening out into the road, I descried Polly Riddick spinning 
along at the top of the hill, sun-bonnet in hand (she never wore it on 
her head), aggravated I knew because she had been forced to leave 
her watch-tower on the kitchen-steps. Arrived at home, I found her 
seated as though she had never been driven off, and Fred in that 
state of depravity to which man sinks when on his return home he 
finds no womankind and the fire gone out. So soon as Fred’s inner 
man was supplied with a double portion; composed of dinner and tea 
in one, I unfolded the day’s events. Do you suppose that Fred 
expressed much gratification thereat? He did not, but fixed his eye 
on a particular spot in the wall in a way that meant determination. I 
left him to his thoughts, to arrange things for the night; when I 
returned, Fred had adjourned to the piazza with his cigar. O 
blessed cigar! As Sancho Panza blessed the man who invented 
sleep, so should woman bless him who invented this fragrant weed ; 
many a masculine ailment and grief is puffed into the air, many a 
manly sorrow soothed by the insertion between the lips of a roll of 
tobacco and a ready match. 

“ Phemie,” said my brother, “is this horrid examination over ?” 

“Oh no, the Euclids will be on the tapis to-morrow.” 

“Humph! What then?” 

“Jim’s examination next. The boy’s school will occupy two days 
more.” 

“Humph! What next?” 

“ The ’scursion, you know, Fred. Indeed I believe there will be 
two.” 

“Humph! What then?” 

“Why, vacation of course ; with relations to visit, you know.” 

Silence on Fred’s part, and as there was no wall, a spot on the post 
was selected for Fred’s eye. 

In the dusk of the evening three figures were seen coming leisurely 
up the path to the house. As they were about to pass the piazza, 
Fred called in a stern voice, “ Dorcas, is that you?” 

“Sartain sure, Mass Fred. Don’t speak so skeert like. Jes bin 
to take leetle rest ; gwine now to get supper.” 

“ Stop,” said Fred in a thundering way. “ You shall never enter 
my kitchen again.” 

“Lawsy massy, what poor ole Aunt Dorcas done now?” Great 
stress upon the aunt this time. 

“ You will leave immediately — you, Celestina, and Jim. Jim, you 
little rascal, how dare you leave your work? and where did you find 
that bag of corn you hid under the stable floor?” 

“ Dem was leetle nubbin old Dobb ’fused to eat,” replied Jim. 

“ Because they were mixed with stolen knives and forks, sir. 
Celestina, hand over that handkerchief of Miss Phemie’s ; your young 
mistress, I mean.” Great stress upon mistress. 
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“T loaned that article of mine to a young lady in our school ; un- 
fort’nately she lost it.” 

“ Well, we’ll see about that some time. Be thankful that I let you 
off so easily. Now right about, march ; tramp, off with you!” cried 
Fred. 

“And leab all my tings? my big chist too?” 

“ Have you not the key of your room in your pocket? Come back 
here to-morrow and get them, at which time I will pay you up for the 
time you have been here, though you don’t deserve it. I will not 
have all the work, even to feeding the horse, left to my sister while I 
pay three servants. Neither will I have a dishonest one on the place ; 
clear out.” 

“Oh, my poor tings! my poor chist !” cried Dorcas. 

“Tramp, march!” cried Fred ; “it is preposterous, perfectly prepos- 
terous.” 

“ Mister Kent,” said old Dorcas, growing wrathy and dropping her 
hitherto mild expressions, “’taint no use speaking cussing words ; I 
won’t take ’em. There’s law in dis country gin pore white trash for 
we. My grandfader live along of Ginerl Washington in de big war, 
and he tell me de Ginerl hisself use no cussing words.” 

“And I tell you,” replied Fred, now provoked beyond endurance, 
“that my grandfather fought by General Washington’s side, and he 
heard the General say it was preposterous fifty times a day. Now 
march, will you?” 

“ Lawsy massy, dunno whar to go.” 

“Go to the carpet-bagger,” cried Fred in great wrath. 

Old Dorcas began again ; in fact she was of that peculiar dogged 
disposition that was willing to “fight it out on that line all summer ;” 
but as Fred, suddenly advancing to the front, assumed a threatening 
attitude, she suddenly determined to “change her base,” and the trio 
quickly departed. 

During the night all the “tings,” with many articles belonging to 
ourselves, departed. Part of poor old Dobbs’ mane and tail were 
among the missing. 

“Oh, Fred,” said I, “did you ever suppose that you could be a match 
for those people? And, Fred, let me whisper a sisterly word in your 
ear. Never use high-sounding words on such occasions. I know 
an eminent divine who has been accused of profanity in consequence 
of the frequent use of grandiloquent words.” ‘Then we both laughed 
for the first time, for we had been quite melancholy in consequence 
of the disaster to poor Dobbs. 

But Fred would push matters to the extremity of the law, the result 
being the recovery of a hammer and a tin-basin, with the loss of $10 
from his purse. Polly Riddick was the only one bettered by the 
operation, she being more frequently promoted to the post of obser- 
vation. 

Another Celestina, by the name of Cecilia Cornelia, and another 
Jim rejoicing in the appellation of Napoleon Alexander, visit us once 
during the twenty-four hours, and perform some jobs in a spirited 
manner under the supervision of Fred and myself. After their de- 
parture, when the gate is locked upon them, Fred and I have to our- 
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selves some of the happiest hours we ever expect to enjoy again, as 


we sit among the ruins of the past. 
CHEVEUX GRIS. 








THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF MURDER. 


HE art of murder has apparently attained in our day its 
highest point of development. In the tragedies of Shak- 
speare we may study it in the true pre-Raphaelite stage: the Crook- 
Back stabs his victims in genuine gladiatorial style ; the princes are 
smothered by hired ruffians in the most naturalistic manner ; Othello 
asphyxiates his beloved wife with her pillow as the handiest weapon, 
just as Cain probably slew Abel with the first stick or stone which 
lay in his way. Macbeth was but an amateur ruffian, and but for the 
assistance of his wife would have supplied no more dramatic effect 
than any plebeian stabber. The taking-off of Hamlet’s father was a 
touch far in advance of his age, but “exceptions only prove the rule.” 
De Quincey studied the subject during the period of the Renaissance. 
Burke assassinating his victims in the service of science, however 
indirectly, reminds us of Parrhasius racking his aged captive in the 
desperate hope of catching with his callid brush the expression of 
a dying groan. Charlotte Corday had evidently read the story of 
Brutus, and probably that of Judith and Holofernes, and made a 
feeble effort to revive and improve the antique. 

Even Dickens lived and wrote twenty years too soon. The death 
of Mr. Tulkinghorn pales ingloriously beside the Goodrich mystery ; 
Bradley Headstone put up a very pretty job, but would be hissed off 
the stage for failure in the fifth act, for his murderee was dragged out 
of the water and recovered ; Bill Sykes is but a brute, beating out 
Nancy’s brains much as a mad bull might gore to death some favorite 
heifer which somebody had covered with a red cloth. It remained 
for our day to witness the culmination of the art ; for it is inconceiv- 
able that any further progress is attainable, at least in the direction 
of unique and sensational accessories and the after-conduct on the 
part of the criminals. 

It is not, however, in the mere matter of improvement, or even of 
frequency, that murder in our times differs from killing in all the ages 
that have passed. ‘There are at least two features which have been 
developed in connection with the subject, the one as cause, the other 
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as effect, which are as novel and peculiar as they are startling, and 
which deserve, especially the latter, the most earnest attention and 
thoughtful study. We allude to “emotional insanity ” as the invari- 
able cause, and religious conviction and peace as the inevitable 
result of all cases of homicide where the perpetrator happens to 
be detected. We speak of these as “features” which have been 
“developed” ; for so characteristic have they become of all killing 
“with malice prepense,” and so infallibly do we expect them, that we 
gravely question whether these are totally new accessories begotten 
of the times, and not essential characters of murder in all times, 
only latent in some germinal condition until ripened by the zstual 
influences of modern civilisation. . 

The propensity to take human life at the promptings of revenge or 
avarice has always prevailed to a greater or less degree, and the most 
stringent laws of God and of man have never more than partially 
restrained it. For about five thousand eight hundred and sixty-four 
years, however, according to Ussher’s chronology, it was the universal 
custom to try a man or woman suspected of murder by some system 
or other of jurisprudence, upon more or less satisfactory evidence, 
to settle simply the fact of the commission of the act. The penalty 
to the guilty was as universally death, unless commuted on account 
of the appearance of extenuating circumstances. The prisoner 
generally died “game,” #.¢. defiantly or stolidly, or else preached 
a hortatory sermon upon the text of his own miserable and well- 
deserved end for the warning of all who were present to witness the 
spectacle. But within the last decade or so all this has changed. 
It is now impossible to take up any daily paper without having thrust 
upon our attention some half-dozen murders or trials or executions. 
It is absolutely refreshing to find among these some case where the 
criminal frankly avows his sanity and rests his case squarely upon an 
alibi ; or, being condemned and led to the gallows, dies with his lips 
closed and the secret of his religious condition known only to Him 
unto whom. all hearts are open. 

Now a comparison which we shall presently institute must convince 
us that either a great and terrible mistake has been committed in the 
matter through all the ages, or a greater and more terrible mistake is 
committing now. Let us first examine the particulars of a few old- 
time murders, first-class killings of their kind, not to gratify a 
prurient taste for horrors, but to see whether they differ from modern 
cases in any essential particulars which will account for the peculiar 
features presented by the latter. In the summer of 1806 a young 
girl named Barbara Reisinger disappeared in a town in Germany. 
For two years no clue was discovered by which her fate could be 
traced. In 1808 another girl named Catherine Seidel left her home 
and never returned. It was known that she had gone to have her 
fortune told by a charlatan named Andrew Bichel, and several months 
later her sister recognised some of Catherine’s clothing exposed for 
sale at a tailor’s, who stated that Bichel had left them there. The 
girl then appeared in court and deposed that several months before 
Bichel had sent a message to her sister that some one at his house 
wished to see her. Catherine went, but soon returned, saying that 
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Bichel could tell her fortune by causing her to look into a mirror, but 
that she must have clothes enough to dress herself three times, and 
they must be the handsomest she could get. She took the clothes 
and left home for Bichel’s, whence she never came back. The sister 
made inquiries, and the fortune-teller stated that Catherine had gone 
off with a man who had induced him to send for her. The tailor 
stated that Bichel remarked when he sold the clothes that the girl, a 
peasant, had no further need of them, being now a lady and wearing 
French clothing. Investigations were made and other articles dis- 
covered belonging to both the women, and it was also found that 
Bichel had enticed other girls to his house, all of whom had disap- 
peared. Still no positive evidence could be obtained of their death, 
until at last the dog of an officer who had Bichel under surveillance 
supplied it. The animal entered the wood-shed of the man’s house, 
snuffing and scratching until he attracted attention. On digging a 
little way two bodies were found terribly mangled, but not too much 
for identification as those of Catherine Seidel and Barbara Reisinger. 
At first the prisoner denied all knowledge of the matter, but finally 
confessed that he had placed his victims before the mirror, persuading 
them to allow him to blindfold them and tie their hands, as a part of 
the incantation ; he then stabbed them in the back of the neck. In 
the case of Miss Seidel the monster avowed that as soon as he struck 
her he became possessed by the desire “to see how she looked in- 
side.” Accordingly he opened her chest with a wedge and a cobbler’s 
mallet; he did this, he thought, before dhe was quite dead. He 
barely restrained a fancy to cut off a piece and eat it! Then he cut 
up and dressed the body as a butcher dresses a carcass, and finally 
buried it, after hacking it with a hatchet, in a hole under the shed. 
He confessed that his only motive was to obtain the clothes, although 
he was not in need. Now here was a palpable case of “emotional 
insanity.” There can be no doubt of it, because the man wished to 
eat a piece of his victim, which is just what Kate Stoddard did with 
the blood of Goodrich, and she is “emotionally insane”— very. 
But the stolid German judge chose to think the sensational part of 
the story a hoax gotten up to produce precisely this impression, and 
condemned the man to be broken on the wheel. This horrible pun- 
ishment was not thought too severe for such offences in those evil 
days. It may be noted that Bichel did not die “ happy.” 

Two more examples will suffice our purpose. In 1831 John Bishop 
and a man named Williams were executed in London for several 
murders. They belonged to the gang of the infamous Burke, and 
their crimes were committed for the profit derived from the sale of 
the bodies for dissection at the Anatomical Rooms. Bishop con- 
fessed that they had made away with two friendless boys and a beggar- 
woman, all in the same manner. The method was to entice the 
victim to drink at Bishop’s house. He was there heavily drugged 
with rum and laudanum, and when fully under the influence of the 
narcotic, was taken to the well in the garden, tied by the feet with a 
stout rope made fast to the palings, and let down head-foremost into 
the water, where he was left to die while the villains caroused at a 
neighboring tavern. The teeth were extracted and sold to the den- 
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tists, the body was sold to the surgeons, nine guineas being the usual 
price, and the clothes, if worth anything, for what they would bring. 
It was afterwards discovered that the confession, sworn to on the very 
verge of the gallows, was full of lies told to mitigate in some degree 
the atrocious details. The men were believed to have been concerned 
in at least sixty such murders. 

The last case which we shall mention is the most remarkable one 
of Lawrence, Earl Ferrers, who was executed during the reign of 
George II. for the murder of Mr. Johnston, his steward. The Earl 
was a violent man, who had acted so outrageously that his friends 
feared insanity ; at least he behaved so ill towards his lady that a 
separation was effected. He took a great dislike to Johnston, who 
was the receiver of the family estates, and threatened his life. Seem- 
ingly pacified, he made an appointment with the steward to come to 
his house, and there deliberately shot him through the body while 
the unfortunate man was on his knees begging for his life. ‘The shot 
was fatal, but not immediately, and Ferrers had the man cared for 
and provided with surgical aid until his death. He then surrendered 
himself at the bar of the House of Lords, avowing his intention to 
kill Johnston, and declaring that he would justify his conduct. The 
trial took place in Westminster Hall before the Lord-Keeper Henley 
and the assembled peers of the realm, a most august tribunal. The 
defence pleaded insanity, and established the fact of hereditary taint 
and of an undoubtedly disordered imagination on the part of the 
prisoner, a distinguished physician whose specialty was lunacy testi- 
fying that Ferrers was in his opinion “on compos mentis. The prose- 
cution admitted the insanity, but the Crown lawyers proved that the 
prisoner was never so demented that he could not distinguish between 
good and evil ; that the murder was prompted by revenge for a fancied 
injury, and committed with deliberate malice. They urged that at- 
tacks of lunacy could not palliate a crime committed in a lucid 
interval, and that Ferrers’ conversation immediately after the act had 
been exceptionally cool and consistent until he drank himself into a 
state of intoxication, and had been exceptionally clear and intelligent 
ever since his recovery from the debauch. The peers admitted the 
soundness of the plea, and found the Earl guilty of murder. The 
verdict was rendered on the 18th of April, 1760, and on the same day 
Ferrers was sentenced to be hung on the Monday following at the 
common place of execution, and his body to be afterwards dissected 
and anatomised. He was accordingly taken from the Tower on that 
day by the sheriffs and permitted to drive in his own landau to Ty- 
burn, followed by a hearse and a mourning-coach and six. He was 
elegantly dressed, his light suit being embroidered with silver, and 
distributed money freely on the scaffold. He refused to join in the 
devotions of the chaplain, whom he had declined seeing until now, but 
knelt and said the Lord’s Prayer, adding fervently, “ Lord, forgive me 
all my errors! Pardon all my sins!” That was all. He died by the 
rope, and the sentence was fully carried out upon his body. 

Now let us suppose these cases to have occurred a. D. 1873, and 
in one of our great cities. Bichel, the  Maiden-Killer,” would per- 
haps have been hung, being a poor and ignorant man ; with wealthy 
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friends, however, to secure able counsel and compliant witnesses, he 
would more probably have been imprisoned for life, and pardoned on 
account of his health in from two to five years. Supposing the hang- 
ing, however, he would have been converted some weeks before his 
death, and gone out of the world expressing his certainty of meeting 
in heaven every dead person he had ever known excef/ his murdered 
victims. Burke, Bishop and Williams would undoubtedly have been 
executed, but not until they had been lionised in the jail for three 
months, the public being duly notified whenever they shaved or took 
an unwonted bath. Samples of clergy would have been submitted 
to them for inspection until they decided under what denominational 
influences they preferred to get religion ; and after accomplishing that 
object in the regular manner, they would have expressed their earnest 
desire to leave this troublesome world, and gone to the gallows in a 
frame of mind which would go far to convince the five thousand gap- 
ing beholders of the scene that the steps of that lethal engine are a 
surer and more direct way to the home of the blessed than the ladder 
which Jacob saw at Bethel. Ferrers would never have come into 
court at all. <A writ de Junatico inguirendo would have followed close 
upon the inquest, and the noble earl would have gone to a hospital, to 
remain until the next sensation had obliterated his case from the 
public mind. 

Now it is a question whether human life is really held at a cheaper 
rate in our day than in other times in a corresponding state of civili- 
sation ; but there can be no doubt at all that murder, the cowardly 
taking of life when the victim is at the greatest disadvantage, and 
there is the least possible personal risk to the slayer, is more fearfully 
prevalent than it has ever been before. It is a sign, and a most un- 
mistakable one, of the decadence of all national virtues; for cow- 
ardice is not a mere weakness, but the most contemptible and dan- 
gerous of sins, and the most certain to sap the foundations of every 
high quality. It is directly opposed to the spirit of all true religion ; 
and the fact is blazoned upon every page of history, from the days of 
the Thundering Legion to those of Robert E. Lee, that the Christian 
soldier and gentleman is ever the bravest man. This is a very im- 
portant consideration in deciding what relation can be borne by reli- 
gion to the most cowardly of all crimes, and how far the maladminis- 
tration of sacred things is responsible for its prevalence. 

All men value and most jealously guard the right of freemen to 
bear arms, and we cannot forget that the Prince of Peace had no 
rebuke for those of His disciples who wore swords in accordance 
with the general custom of a turbulent and dangerous period. He 
only condemned the use of carnal weapons in defence of a spiritual 
polity. A discreet and well-balanced religious sentiment is therefore 
not in opposition to this dearly-cherished constitutional privilege. 
But it is a right which, like that to use intoxicating liquors, belongs 
to the higher faculties and attributes of true manhood, and can be 
exercised by those who are not thus gifted only at the risk of fearful 
and fatal abuse. Hence while human law and religious precept ex- 
ceed their province in absolutely forbidding these divinely approved 
privileges, they should yet be equally hedged in and guarded by every 
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lawful restriction, for the conservation of the public safety and the 
moral status of the individual. Now the habitual carrying of weapons, 
which is the popular interpretation, however erroneous, of the right to 
bear arms, will directly foster either courage or cowardice, as they are 
carried openly or concealed. When every man wore his sword at his 
side, brawls were as common as now, and life was not held more 
sacred ; but cowardice was at a discount, and murder, as above de- 
fined, far more rare in occurrence and more surely punished. ow 
the hidden knife or pistol is drawn and used in a moment upon the un- 
prepared victim, who has no time given him to use the arms which 
he may wear ; and if totally unarmed, so much the better for his as- 
sailant. 

The next step to killing an unarmed man is the murder of a de- 
fenceless woman or child. Zhen the constant prologue to every 
assault was, “ Draw and defend yourself!” The peers who convicted 
Ferrers wore swords, and would have crossed them fatally on small 
provocation ; but it would have been in fair, courageous combat, 
with equal risk to both parties. Heaven forbid that the writer of 
this paper should pen one word which might seem to palliate the 
criminal folly of duelling ; but if men must go armed, in the name 
of all that is brave and noble let them bear their weapons openly. 
He will be a benefactor to society who will revive the fashion of the 
sword as a substitute for the pistol and the knife; for cool courage 
and practised skill in fence would again put the feeble and peaceable 
on an equality with the brutal and pusillanimous rough. Public senti- 
ment would rise with public bravery, and the assassin would be kept 
in check by the storm of execration on his cowardice which would 
soon replace the namby-pamby sentiment which now bewails his sad 
fate, and offers the tribute to his memory of silver-plated coffins and 
garlanded flowers on his grave. The defiant felons of the last cen- 
tury swaggered to Tyburn-hill, and drank gin upon the gallows, be- 
cause they knew how men despised them, and would set down any 
whining cant at the gibbet to the same cowardice which brought them 
there. The consolations of religion were freely ministered to all 
who would receive them, and possibly many a hardened criminal was 
brought into peace with God before he came to the drop; but no 
public demonstrations were made save the recital of the burial office 
of the Book of Common Prayer, made more awfully impressive by the 
presence in life of the unfortunate man whose body was thus consigned 
to the grave. Those who had been savingly converted simply in- 
voked God’s mercy on their miserable souls, and left Him to publish 
their pardon in the great day of account. A brave, high-spirited 
people may be reckless of life, but they will be free from the stain of 
murder. The great object of religion is not simply to reform the in- 
dividual criminal who has been adjudged unfit to live longer in this 
world, and ensure his passage to heaven: it is to prevent crime by 
disseminating the great principles of the Gospel and convincing men 
of their truth. Is the tone of our religious teaching calculated to do 
this ? 

Cowardice is the sin of this age. It is fearful to see how little 
moral and religious stamina underlie the dash and spirit necessary to 
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success in life. Men strike daringly into the swiftest currents and 
recklessly plunge into the stormiest whirlpools, but with the first 
false stroke it is all over; they have no heart to make even one 
effort at recovery. Let them go under once, and all hope is aban- 
doned ; character, honesty, religion, life itself are given up without a 
struggle. Now the very same lack of courage prompts men to 
murder. 

There is a great cry going up from the press that churches are now 
for the rich, and that if the poor were sought after with the Gospel’s 
teachings, crime would decrease. Doubtless there is a vast field 
white to the harvest, and the clergymen are ready to occupy it when 
the lay-people will provide for the scanty living which, being men, 
they must require. But this heathenised class does not supply the 
gallows exclusively or chiefly. The Stokeses, the Walworths, even 
the Hollohans and Nicholsons, do not belong to it. There is a soft- 
ness and effeminacy about the average pulpit-teaching which does not 
commend it to men ; there is a vague sentimentality pervading most 
religious tracts which prevents the reading of three consecutive lines 
by those to whom they are given, and which characterises the greatest 
part of the religion which people “get” in these days. But if there 
is one feature which marks Christianity beyond all other religions, 
it is its manliness. The Divine Author of the Gospel is the type of 
true manly courage. Let all sensationalism be driven from the 
pulpit, and the greatest stress laid upon this point: let men be taught 
that the message is for #hem, and that the braver and more manly 
they are the greater their preparedness to receive it, and the effect 
will soon be visible. 

But while this work is progressing slowly, as it must, what should 
be the course of the ministers of religion in dealing with the con- 
victed felon? Things have changed greatly if there was ever any 
truth at the foundation of Banquo’s ghost, or Spalatro’s Bloody 
Hand; if any veritable Sykes was ever driven by remorse to wild 
flight and involuntary suicide. Now two men brutally kick to death 
the wife’s grandmother to one of them while the good old lady is 
regaling them with cakes and wine. It has long been planned to 
secure the money which might as easily have been taken, and much 
more safely, had her life been spared. One of the murderers is found 
an hour afterwards playing a cheerful game of cards; the other 
writes a tender obituary on the dear deceased, adorned with some 
original poetry about the angels who were waiting to carry her to 
heaven. Was ever the face of God’s fair earth defiled by a fouler 
crime or a more hardened exhibition of hypocrisy? Malice, hatred, 
ruffianism and deceit mark every subsequent page in their history 
until all hope of escape from death has faded out. Then they begin 
to weigh the merits of several kinds of religion, and having made 
their choice, find the least conceivable difficulty in becoming model 
saints. From that moment they are happy. The public is regaled 
with particulars of every prayer-meeting held, every psalm sung, and 
almost every word spoken. They feel the religion “jingling like 
silver half-dollars in their pockets.” Then comes the end. Under 
the stimulus of the same treatment, somewhat intensified, they pre- 
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pare for the scaffold as for a wedding ; give the happiest of religious 
experiences while the dismal preparations are making, and then leap 
jubilantly into the arms of the angels who are waiting to take them to 
Paradise. 

Now all this is just horrible, It is disgusting, disgraceful, indecent, 
and subversive of all public morality. And yet it has become the 
rule rather than the exception. If this is to go on, then the sooner 
the death-penalty is abolished the better, for hanging has become a 
reward instead of a punishment, and under some of the religious ex- 
citements now so common, we may see the gallows as eagerly sought 
as was martyrdom in days gone by. It is not long since a negro 
thanked God on the gibbet that he had committed murder, for other- 
wise he would not have known his Saviour! That is true negro 
logic, and doubtless many a heartfelt “dat’s so!” responded to the 
sentiment. 

Now er contra, let us cite two examples which are very highly in- 
structive. A clergyman once, in the wildest days of Arkansas, visited 
a desperado condemned for a brutal murder. The man was utterly 
hardened in crime and godlessness, and the most diligent instruction 
and exhortation failed to make any impression upon him. The only 
human feeling he exhibited was some gratitude for the kindly interest 
thus shown in him, and the expressed desire to be buried “like 
folks.” He was in the very gall of bitterness, cursing and blasphem- 
ing against judge and jury, constables and witnesses, and all who had 
helped to bring him to this pass. The day of execution drew near, 
and he was to be removed to an adjoining county. The clergyman 
on bidding him adieu said, “Now, N., I want you to make me a 
promise. You have no sense or conviction of religion, and you know 
it. Don’t play the hypocrite and pretend to what you have not got, 
but die silently and like a man. Have nothing to say on the gal- 
lows.” The man promised, and was taken away in a wagon. He 
spent that night in a room with other prisoners, who were playing 
cards, and showed no apprehension of his fate. Next morning he 
mounted the scaffold and addressed the crowd ; professed conversion, 
died happy, and hoped to meet them all in heaven! That was noted 
as a wonderful case of late repentance and acceptance. The same 
clergyman visited a condemned negro who, in a sudden burst of 
anger, and under the instinct of self-defence, had struck down a brutal 
overseer who was beating him severely. He declared that he had not 
intended murder, and professed deep contrition. He exhibited every 
token of repentance, and declared his trust in his Saviour. He was 
baptised with great privacy, and the day came for him to die. The 
advice to him was as follows: “ Make no speech. If you have any- 
thing you want known, tell it to me and I will attend to it.” This 
advice was faithfully followed. The man died in silence, with no loud 
professions of religion. This case was also noted as an instance of 
total depravity and stolid indifference to death. But which was the 
better ? 

Before summing up our conclusions, there is one fact which we 
would like to be specially noted. The large majority of all the mur- 
ders committed, and almost a// the most shocking ones, happen in 
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the North and Northwest. In the South, torn and distracted as she 
is, and overrun by a population more than semi-savage, and more or 
less hostile to the white minority, there are comparatively few mur- 
ders, and most of those are traced to men who have served in the 
Federal army. There are some of us who knew that organisation 
pretty well a few years back, and we are in no way surprised. But 
the fact is striking, and it might be profitable to inquire how much 
the “New England Idea” has to do with it. There is a religious 
tone quite popular in that section which is almost totally unknown in 
the South, and we may very justly put this and that together. 

It isa terrible truth, but one patent to all, that murder, ghastly 
and cowardly, creeps everywhere through the land. His savage 
hand is bathed in blood upon every pretext and motive, and with no 
discoverable motive at all. Age and sex afford no protection ; man- 
hood and babyhood alike feed the ravening thirst for gore. Parents 
die by the hands of their offspring, brothers by brothers, wives by 
husbands, and whole families by strangers whom they never saw before. 
Every paper teems with the sickening details. Is there no remedy 
for the fearful evil? Shall the life of the slayer be held more sacred 
than that of the slain? Shall that dementia, which men hold all but 
sacred, be called in to shield the guilty, or be tempted by impunity 
to acts of death? And when the sentence has been passed, and 
justice is about to be vindicated, shall religion step forward and stay 
the executioner’s hand, until with trumpet tones she has summoned 
the multitudes, and shown them how human law is more implacable 
than Divine judgment? These are questions of the gravest import 
to society, and they must be answered by the pulpit and the press. 
Let them boldly cease all pandering to a depraved and sickly senti- 
ment, and boldly teach that man’s life is sacred in the eyes of his 
Maker ; and that by His immutable law, “Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed” ; and that the death penalty is 
not essentially reformatory or terroristic, but is God’s punishment for 
crime inflicted through human instrumentality. Let them demand 
that the gallows become imevitad/e in every case of fully-proven guilt, 
and teach that the judgment against Earl Ferrers was righteous and 
wholesome, and should be a guiding precedent in similar cases. Let 
the ministrations of religion be unostentatious, and unheard beyond 
the platform. The gallows should be made the ghastly, ugly thing 
that it is ; the criminal should be treated in public with consideration 
and pity indeed, but still as one who is suffering the terrible and 
shameful penalty of an execrable crime ; and above all, let him speak 
no word beyond a sad and solemn farewell, all statements for the 
public ear being made in writing to the proper authorities, to be pub- 
lished or suppressed by them as they may think best for the good of 
all concerned. 

R. W. 
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SCENES, INCIDENTS AND CHARACTERS OF THE 
GREEK REVOLUTION. 


II. 


O Hellas! who thy long-lost grandeur shall restore,— 
Thy sons once more to glory and to freedom lead? 


APPROACH OF THE OUTBREAK. 


ET us, to survey affairs, take our stand toward the close of the 

year 1820. Greece had worn away in her sad bondage the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, and all of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth. The first quarter of the nineteenth as it expired 
was to witness her deliverance. Those ages of servitude had not 
extinguished the love and the hope of freedom among the Greeks. 
So far from this, the Hellenic heart was now throbbing with the 
strongest pulses toward it. 

Some six years had passed since the Hetaireia as a political com- 
bination had developed itself from the “ Philomuse,” founded by 
Capo D’Istrias. It had now spread -its ramifications not only 
amongst the Greeks of European Turkey, but toa large extent through 
the professed Christian populations, most of whom were of the one 
communion of the Eastern Church. Phlegmatic and careless as the 
Turks often show themselves when not roused by war, the preserva- 
tion from discovery by them of the secrecy of such a national con- 
spiracy, on the part of a people not inhabiting a separate locality, 
but dwelling on the same soil, in the same towns, villages and rural 
districts with those who were conspired against, mingling all the time 
the one with the other in business, and using each other’s language, 
is one of the wonders of history. The “ Apostles of the Hetaireia ” 
had thoroughly traversed the regions lying between the Bosphorus 
and Matapan, and they whispered now to many who had not 
shared their secret before that the day of deliverance was at hand. 
By the time that the revolution began, which was the first months of 
1821, the leaders of the great combination had become so emboldened 
by the formidable rebellion of Ali Pasha that they scarcely took 
pains any longer to conceal their operations, and the powerful satrap 
of Epirus fanned the flame. There is good authority for believing 
that about this time the Russian Emperor was secretly consulted by 
the emissaries of the Hetaireia, and that he advised the delay of any 
insurrectionary movement till Russia and Turkey should be again 
embroiled ; but this seemingly salutary advice was lost. The fire 
was now so far kindled that nothing could keep the flame from burst- 
ing forth ; and perhaps it has proved well for Greece in the long run 
that she did not wait for a Russian complication, for this would 
probably have issued in making her a mere satrapy to the Czar. 
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THE FORMIDABLE DIFFICULTIES. 


In my former number a remark was made as to the fearful disparity 
under which the Greek people —so small comparatively in number, 
so destitute of arms and the furniture of war, and having their 
enemies and masters everywhere among them, and in many places 
holding strong fortresses — had to enter the conflict now coming. It 
was in every point of view a contest that might awaken dread. 
Never perhaps was a war waged under the stimulation of fiercer pas- 
sions. All the gathered hate and revenge of ages burned in the 
bosoms of the Greeks. In thousands of hearts it was aggravated to 
its fiercest intensity by individual wrongs such as stimulate human 
animosities to the highest pitch. The hate of the oppressor natu- 
rally answered to that of the oppressed, and the difference and even 
antagonism of religions between the parties added yet other fuel to 
the doubly-heated flame. Each looked upon the other as detested 
infidels, worthy only of torture, death and confiscation. The terrible 
nature of the struggle was well indicated by the death’s-head emblems 
of the banner borne in the first campaign by the corps of young 
Greek volunteers under Ypsilantes. 

The year 1821 opened, and with its very opening Grecian indepen- 
dence was to be born once more, and, we may believe, for all after 
ages. The war of the Sultan against his daring rebel subject Ali 
had been going on through the preceding year. ‘The Souliotes, who 
are Albanian Greeks, and the Maniats, who can boast the purest 
Greek blood, besides others of their countrymen, had joined the 
standard of the great revolter. These circumstances so excited the 
hitherto pent-up patriot feeling that it could no longer be suppressed. 
But it was through awful pangs that the new Grecian freedom was to 
have its birth. The struggle now about to begin was not to end till 
seven long years had passed, and it had left the territory which now 
forms independent Greece, excepting the country of the Maniats, on the 
Taygetan promontory, and some few other mountainous and inacces- 
sible localities, with scarce a village or hamlet standing, or an orange- 
grove or olive-orchard growing, or a crop waving over the fields, and 
the remnant of its population left from captivity and the sword in 
almost a famishing condition. 


THE INTERNAL DISADVANTAGES. 


Various causes combined in the case of the Greeks to make their 
effort most difficult and unpromising. Our country in her suc- 
cessful effort of the old Revolution had the benefit of the best prepa- 
ration. The very nation from whom she was then severed had been 
her mother and her teacher. We had received from the very country 
to which we had belonged the impress of its civilisation and of its 
principles of constitutional freedom. How far different it was with 
the Greeks one need hardly say. The master-power that had brooded 
over them for ages was but the upas-tree to their intellectual, social 
and political life; and Greece was far remote from those parts of the 
world where a high civilisation, a pure Christianity, and the principles 
of constitutional liberty, vindicated and established by the struggles 
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and the blood of previous generations, were shedding their benign 
light. She was surrounded, in fact, by the darkest despotisms, even 
on the side of the nominally Christian nations. Is it not a wonder 
that Greece ever emerged at all from her deep depression ? 

And the men were wanting in this great emergency who could 
mould and guide the affairs of a new and struggling nationality, 
True, patriots she had, and heroes as true and brave as any that sleep 
under the tumuli of Marathon and Thermopylae, and the wisdom of 
a sage in her noble Koraes. But where was the peerless leader 
like our Washington or our Lee to be found to command her armies? 
Or where the statesmen, the legislators, the jurists, the masters of 
finance, such as God gave us in our great transition a hundred years 
ago? Whence, with such antecedents as those of Greece, could they 
be looked for, unless they should spring by miracle from the earth like 
the full-panoplied warriors from the fabled sowing of the dragon’s 
teeth? The conduct of the affairs of the Hetaireia had to be in the 
hands of men who for purposes of trade or for the sake of freedom from 
the contact of the Moslems were living outside the Grecian territo- 
ries. Many of the more wealthy and influential Greeks resided in 
those foreign parts, and the movements of the leaders could be con- 
ducted there with more ease of communication and more safety from 
detection than amongst the Turks. But the effect was that the inte- 
rests of the revolution in its important primal stage were managed 
by men who were not only removed in locality from those whose 
grave affairs they were conducting, but unfitted, the greater part of 
them, by their pursuits for the great executive functions with which 
they were vested almost by their own act. One of the most prominent 
was Galates,* a native of Ithaca, who bore the title of “ Count,” a 
very cheap one among the Ionian islanders, for being introduced in 
the time of the Venetian ascendency, it descended by custom from any 
father who held it to all his sons, and thus became largely diffused. 
Galates had been a successful jeweller at Moscow, but was now 
settled at Bucharest, where he acted a busy, bustling and prominent 
part in the affairs of the Hetaireia. But setting off in the summer of 
1820, in company with a Greek or Italian named Foro, on a mission 
to Hydra and Greece proper, he was assassinated at Hermione by 
his companion ; and there were dark suspicions that through jealousy 
or fear of some sort his death was procured by Alexander Ypsilantes, 
or some others of his associates of the Hetaireian “ Grand Arch.” 
Whether Galates had any too high aspirations after position is a 
question now become a secret of his grave; but in view of the 
errand in which he was engaged, which exposed him to his fate, he 
may be considered somewhat as a victim to his country’s cause 
before the struggle began. 


GREAT MISTAKES OF THE OUTSET. 


It was perhaps owing in some measure at least to the localities of 
residence on the part of the men who managed affairs that one of 
the first great errors of the revolutionary administration was com- 





*I have followed the Greek orthography in this and other names. Why not in modern as in 
ancient Greek nomenclature? 
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mitted. This was in having the first movement of revolt to take 
place where it did. Any one who casts his eye on the map will see 
that the country which was the ancient Dacia, and now forms the 
provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, is far north of Greece, and of 
the Hellenist populations that were to be expected to enter with 
the fullest sympathy into the revolutionary effort, north by several 
degrees of Constantinople itself. Then Bosnia, Servia, and Bul- 
garia came between even these two provinces and Macedonia 
(now Roumelia), which would itself have been far enough north 
for a leading movement. The populations of all the districts 
that have been named were indeed nominal Christians and of 
the Greek communion, but they were not of Greek blood, and the 
event proved that they had at any rate not enough of the enthusiasm 
of freedom to run the risks. These countries, too, were in less 
direct subjection than most parts of the peninsula of Greece ; for 
they retained some shadow of their ancient independence in the 
tributary vice-regal form of the government exercised over them by 
the Porte. A historian of the Greek revolution remarks that the 
movement of insurrection in that quarter “may have operated a 
diversion somewhat favorable” to the operations soon to follow in 
the heart of Greece ; but this was probably far more than counter- 
balanced by the effect of a quick and disastrous failure in the first 
effort of the war. 


THE ILL-CHOSEN LEADER. 


The first military leader, too, of the insurrection was unhappily 
chosen, even as respects those from whom Greece had to choose. 
But the election was with the few individuals of which the “Grand 
Arch” (‘H Meyadn ’Apy7) was then composed, these being men of the 
class that has been spoken of. One of the Hospodars or tributary 
princes of Wallachia, Ypsilantes by name, had been deposed by the 
Turkish Government, and his deposition had led to war and trouble, 
which left the family in exile in Russia. The Government of 
the Czar was gracious to them. Alexander, a son of the deposed 
Hospodar, became a major-general in the Russian service, and lost 
an arm at the battle of Culm. Having the advantage of such pres- 
tige as his princely extraction and his relations to the great Autocrat, 
along with military service and preferment conferred upon him, it is 
not so surprising that the eyes of the men composing the Directory 
of the Hetaireia should turn to him ; and he was their choice. And 
Alexander Ypsilantes had the recommendation besides of a command- 
ing person and agreeable manners, and was in the prime of his years. 
But he was possessed of neither the mental abilities nor the general 
character that would have fitted him for a post so eminent and so 
“full both of peril and of glory.” He was as selfish and vain- 
glorious as he was weak-minded, and in an extraordinary degree 
credulous ; for he gave his ear to every flattering representation of 
things on the part of those around him, and believed that not only 
Greece proper, but all the provinces north of it, would fly to arms 
“so soon as he should unsheathe his sword on the banks of the 
Pruth,” and that an insurrection was ready to break out among “ the 
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Christians” within the walls of the Turkish capital itself. He was 
honored with the title of “ Prince” by reason of his family dignity, 
but it is not improbable that Ypsilantes indulged the day-dream of 
being the future monarch of a realm extending from the Carpathian 
mountains to the Peloponnesian capes. 


STAGE OF THE First ACT OF THE DRAMA, 


And now as to the region which was to be the scene of his famous 
but brief and ill-omened career. Macedonia, even if that were not 
too far north, would have furnished a far better theatre for the first 
effort of the war ; and sad it is that this noble and beautiful country, 
which combines the advantages of the happily tempered climate of 
the very midst of the temperate zone, a surface watered by fine rivers 
and beautiful streams, and varied in its scenery by hill and dale and 
lofty mountain peaks and ridges, such as Hemus and Olympus, and 
a fertile soi] that yielded every variety of productions, her shores too 
laved on either side by the Ionian and Aigean seas—that such a 
country with its Hellenic population should have been lost, as it soon 
was, to the Greek nationality. Nor was this because the modern 
Macedonians did not feel the prestige of their blood and name, and 
of that land where the Muses are fabled to have found in the Pierian 
retreats some of their favorite haunts, which boasts the tomb of 
Euripides, and gave the world a Philip and an Alexander. Many of 
the Roumeliotes, as they are now called, went into the Hetaireia, and 
afterwards into the actual struggle, and Macedonia gave to the cause 
of modern Greek independence two of its noblest heroes and martyrs. 
Of one of them we shall soon see something. 

But let us glance at the localities which were to be the actual seat 
of the first campaign. The ancient Dacia now forms the provinces 
of Wallachia and Moldavia. The two make up a large district of 
European Turkey, extending for three hundred and fifty miles from 
the Danube to the Carpathian mountains, with a width of one hun- 
dred and fifty or one hundred and sixty miles, the former well-watered 
and well-timbered, both very fertile and abounding in minerals and 
mineral springs, luxuriant pastures, fruits and all kinds of grain ; they 
were in fact the granaries of Constantinople, sending to that city in 
a single year 250,000 sheep and a million and a half bushels of wheat. 
It throws light on our coming narrative to remember that they pro- 
jected between the eastern territories of Russia and Austria. The 
people of this region, of Wallachia especially, inhabiting the same ter- 
ritory, are descendants of the ancient Dacians. These were mingled 
by colonies or otherwise with the Latin stock, and the language of 
the Wallachians is a mongrel of Sclavonic and Latin. Their dress is 
the same with that of the old Dacian warriors as represented on the 
column of Trajan at Rome. After being an independent kingdom 
with a royal line of their own, they were brought, some sixty years 
after the fall of Constantinople, into subjection to the Turkish power. 
An eminent writer remarks that as in America Kentucky had been 
the “bloody ground” of strife betwixt the whit d red men, so the 
valleys and plains of this region had been foftiiperations a great 
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bloody battle-ground of the conflicts between the Christian powers of 
Europe and the Turks. It was now to furnish the stage on which 
should be enacted the first scene of a most tragic and eventful drama 
of more modern history. 

The native Hospodars showing themselves rather turbulent and 
unmanageable, the Porte had superceded them from the year 1716, 
by appointing from time to time for a term of years to the vice- 
royalty persons belonging to the wealthy and subservient class of 
Constantinopolitan Greeks called Phanariotes, heretofore mentioned. 
One of these, Michael Soutsos,* became a member of the Hetaireia 
in 1820, and some of the leading men among the Wallachians also 
bore an active part in the preparatory work of “the Society.” But 
though the Wallachians and Moldavians were bound to the Greeks 
by the ties of a common religion and common endurance of a hated 
bondage, the great mass of them were a boorish people, with no aspi- 
rations, and too content to live in a mean way, getting along as best 
they could under Moslem oppression and the exactions of the petty 
and transient masters whom the Turkish government set over them. 
The rule of the foreign Greek Hospodars was unpopular among them, 
and this tended perhaps to cool their feelings toward the Greek 
movement for freedom. 

As to Servia and Bulgaria, these provinces, whether they would 
have acted differently or not if the first movements of the revolution 
had been more successful, in fact, never took any part in it. 


First STANDARD OF FREEDOM RAISED. 


Such was the state of things at the close of the year 1820. The 
executive of the Hetaireia had determined on action, and the intima- 
tion was sent abroad to the membership everywhere ; but the first 
open movement was to be made under Ypsilantes in the provinces 
north of the Danube. It is a matter of historic interest that just at 
this juncture an anonymous letter was received by the Prince and the 
“Grand Arch,” written by some person whose judgment and sagacity 
were superior to theirs, in which they were earnestly advised to re- 
move the seat of the revolt to Greece, and warning them of the little 
support they had reason to look for in any of the provinces north of 
Macedonia ; but these counsels, so soon to prove but too true and 
prophetic, were not heeded. 

And now the clock of the world’s great changes struck the hour 
for the effort of Grecian disenthralment. The “Grand Arch,” of 
whose membership, now twelve in number, we have seen something, 
and in which Ypsilantes had recently taken his seat, had belonging 
to it only a few scattered individuals of the leading men of Greece 
proper ; and we have seen the probable influence of this fact. The 
command to raise the standard of insurrection was issued from Kish- 
neff, in January 1821, and Ypsilantes by authority of the Hetaireian 
executive took the command-in-chief of those who rallied to it. 
Something has been said of his unfitness for the great task that was 
committed to him. There was a man who, in some qualities at least, 
was greatly more worthy of the post. This was George of Macedon, 
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commonly called (with the Greek patronymic or dimir. ‘tive termina- 
tion) Georgakes or Georgakie,* and sometimes styled, from his birth- 
place, George the Olympian. General Gordon, who has written the 
most valuable history yet extant in English of the Greek revolution, 
speaks of George as “a brave and prudent man distinguished for 
valor and patriotism.” The beginning of the war found him in the 
military service of the Hospodar, and bearing the title of “Tufenkjee 
Bashee,” or General of Musqueteers. Next to Ypsilantes he acted 
the most important part in the scenes of the struggle in the northern 
provinces, of which the chronicle has to be so brief and shadowed. 
Had he been in command, or had Ypsilantes been influenced by him, 
the war in the north would probably have been far more successful, 
at least for a time; operated a happy diversion in favor of the insur- 
rection elsewhere, and been an animating trumpet-sound to the Greek 
patriots everywhere. And the remarkable anonymous letter above 
referred to had recommended him as the commander in the princi- 
palities ; but Ypsilantes now showed his weakness in preferring other 
men to the Macedonian general. His own two brothers, George and 
Nicolas Ypsilantes, were placed above him and next in command to 
the Prince. The latter had beside Georgakie some brave and good 
officers, as Doukas, Anastasius and others; but he made something 
of a favorite of one Caravia, whose drunkenness and rashness after- 
wards precipitated his leader’s ruin. 


EARLY Bap OMENS. 


The first outbreak of revolt as it happened took place in Little 
Wallachia, under a man who afterwards proved himself a traitor. 
This was Theodore Bladimireskos (or as pronounced, Vladimireskos), 
whose movements, meeting at that time with no opposition, had a 
factitious success, and were hailed everywhere by the peasantry and 
the “pandours.” He reached and occupied Bucharest, the capital of 
Wallachia, by the 27th of March; but whether his easy, apparent 
triumph turned his head or not, he seems to have conceived now, if 
not before, the idea of making terms with the Sultan after such a 
demonstration of somewhat successful revolt, and gaining for himself 
the Hospodariate of the province. 


First ARMY AND THE SACRED BAND. 


Meantime the movement began under Ypsilantes. On the night 
of the 5th of March Doukas assembled the insurgent commanders in 
the city of Kishneff, and administered to them an oath of renewed 
fidelity. On the 6th the Prince crossed the Pruth and entered Yassy. 
His force at first consisted of nine hundred cavalry, till he was joined 
by Caravia with two hundred men and a few pieces of cannon. He 
was also joined at an early period by the Peloponnesian Kolocotrones, 
a brother of the rough and brave Theodore, who became so conspic- 
uous as one of the revolutionary leaders. Something like feudalism 
had existed in the northern provinces of Turkey of which we have 
been speaking, until serfdom was abolished in 1735 ; but the “boyars ” 
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or barons still had their retainers, who rented their lands and were 
subject to be drafted by them on demand of the Turkish government 
for its armies. Some of these petty nobles gave in their adhesion 
to Ypsilantes and the patriot cause ; but the greater part of all the 
forces that ever came under his command was composed of the 
“ Pandours,” who were a kind of native militia employed in the ser- 
vice of the Hospodariate. These, having more of military training 
and a martial spirit, were more disposed to fall in with the insurgent 
movement than the common peasantry. The “Arnauts” also acted 
a part in this and the after-scenes of the revolution. This title was 
given to a body of gens-d’armes of the provinces recruited of Greeks, 
Roumeliotes and Bulgarians ; but they were generally men of lawless 
and predatory habits ; and by reason of this, those of them who at- 
tached themselves to the patriot cause did it rather harm than good 
with the people of the provinces. Scanty were the materials which 
Ypsilantes had to draw from, even in the region which was the im- 
mediate seat of the northern revolt ; and how far his visionary hopes 
of the support from the adjacent provinces were to be realised we 
shall soon see. But Ypsilantes’ little army and this first unfortunate 
campaign have become consecrated in Greek history to all after-time 
by their association with the name and the fate of the “Sacred Band ” 
(fspd¢ Aédyos). This was a corps of Greek youth, five hundred in num- 
ber, who had gathered for their country’s cause from the counting- 
houses and schools of Bucharest, Odessa, Trieste, and other cities 
where Greeks were resident, in and out of Turkey. Never was a 
body of men animated with a more devoted patriotism; and the 
history of our own late war of ’61-5 shows what spirited and heroic 
soldiers these youth of the stores and shops and academic halls often 
make. ‘The determination of these young Greek patriots to “do or 
die” for their country was denoted by the emblem on their banner — 
already referred to — of a death’s head, and the black clothing which 
they wore, and from which they were sometimes called the Mavro- 
phoritae (wearers of the black), as our Confederate soldiers have so 
often been styled “men of the gray.” Short and sad, but not without 
glory, was to be the career of this band of youthful heroes, as but a 
page or two farther of their history will tell us. 

On the 11th of March the revolutionary colors bearing the emblem 
of a phcenix, to be borne by the army, were consecrated with great 
pomp in the cathedral of Yassy, and a solemn oath administered to 
those present, of fidelity to the effort for freedom. 

Ypsilantes’ first important movement was into Moldavia. We have 
seen him at Yassy, the provincial capital. By the first week in April 
he had some 1200 men under his immediate command. These were 
afterwards augmented by various accessions, till in the course of that 
month they amounted to some four or five thousand, with some cavalry 
and a few pieces of cannon. The total number at various times and 
places enrolled in the provinces in the insurgent forces was a little 
over 13,000, but many of them were never under the Prince. The 
traitorous Vladimireskos, as we have seen, had possessed himself of 
the‘ Wallachian capital ; and he and the treacherous Sava had half 
the troops under their command. Ypsilantes tried negotiating with 
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him ; but the selfish, aspiring Theodore dissembled, and was not won 
over. 


DarK SHADOWS. 


But now the cause of the revolutionists was to receive its first dis- 
astrous blow; not from the quarter from which they might have 
looked for it, for the Turks actually did not rouse themselves to 
action till May, some two months from the date of the first insurrec- 
tionary movements. The Hetaireian leaders and their fellows had 
made the largest calculations on the sympathy and even the overt 
co-operation of the Russian government against its picked foe, the 
Sultan ; but on the gth of April, a few days after Ypsilantes had 
occupied Yassy, and but a month from the time that his operations 
had commenced, the Emperor Alexander took occasion to communi- 
cate to all parties his disavowal of any connection on his part with 
the rebellion and all countenance of it. A dark cloud this, coming 
over the dawning day of freedom ; but it became still darker when 
the very senate of Moldavia, a body composed of the nobles of the 
province, perhaps under the influence of the effect which the failure 
of any expectations from such a quarter had upon their minds, de- 
clared their submission to the Porte, and decreed the deposition of 
their Hospodar Michael Soutsos, who, as has been mentioned, had 
become a member and one of the leaders of the Hetaireia. Ypsi- 
lantes himself received letters not only from Count Nesselrode, but 
from Capo D’Istrias himself, who had been the active promoter and 
the reputed founder of the Philomuse association, from which the 
Hetaireia had had its birth—in which letters both the Russian 
minister and the distinguished politician of Greek birth reproached 
the Prince for utter folly and rashness in the course he had pursued, 
as to the time, place or other circumstances of the case, or all of 
these. 

But it shows the infatuation which possessed him that he refused 
to communicate or confer with his officers, and marched forward to 
Tergovisht at the head of 3000 men, with three pieces of artillery. 
His weakness appeared still farther in his entertaining himself and 
those about him in the midst of such a crisis with theatricals and 
public demonstrations, as if he was on a triumphant march. But, 
while he showed favoritism to incompetent and unworthy men who 
flattered him, he treated the far more worthy Macedonian (George) 
with coldness. His army was undisciplined too and heterogeneous ; 
and commanded by leaders who, with little principle or character, were 
often at variance among themselves, amounting sometimes to open 
and violent quarrels. What could be hoped for, even under more 
auspicious surroundings, from an army so constituted ? 


A SPLENDID FEAT. 


The Turks had now at last, by nearly the middle of May, begun to 
bestir themselves, and move the small bodies of their forces that were 
near the scene. Ypsilantes’ officers generally displayed bravery in the 
encounters of the now opening war; and some gleams of light were 
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thrown by limited successes of Georgakie on the darkness that was 
now about to settle down, finally and so soon, on the cause of liberty 
in the region beyond the Danube. But it was more brilliantly illu- 
mined by an exploit of the gallant Olympian, which would have been 
worthy of our Stonewall Jackson. The treachery of Theodore 
Vladimireskos has been mentioned. George conceived the bold design 
of bearding the lion in his den, and executed it. Taking with him 
fifty tried and brave men, he rode into the camp of the unfaithful 
chief, who had around him some three or four thousand troops, con- 
fronted him before his own officers and men, and producing a piece 
of writing, read them a document which had been signed at or before 
the beginning of the war by Theodore and himself, in which they 
solemnly pledged themselves to the cause of freedom. As he finished 
the reading George turned to the Wallachians, and denouncing their 
leader as a traitor and a violator of his covenant, called upon them 
to aid him in arresting him ; and so saying, he advanced and seized 
the bold and powerful traitor. The daring movement was entirely 
successful, for the soldiers of Vladimireskos pronounced against him 
and aided in securing him. But Ypsilantes’ ill-boding career was 
overshadowed by treachery on another side—on the part of one 
Sava, who had been an insurgent leader, in nominal subordination to 
him. This man managed to play his game successfully and finally to 
make terms with the Turks. 


THe FATAL FIELD. 


But the unfortunate denouement was now near ; much nearer than 
even these events of ill-omen would have seemed to portend. Ona 
hill not far from the Olta, a tributary of the Danube, and between 
Kishnik and the city of Craiova, stands the village of Dragashan. 
This had been occupied by a body of 800 Turks. The village over- 
looks a plain. Georgakie had pushed forward with four or five 
thousand men, including some cavalry, and with him was the youthful 
battalion of five hundred, who were the very flower of Ypsilantes’ 
army. George disposed of his troops in front and on the flanks of 
the enemy, who aside from their elevated position, had only the 
defence of a slight abattis. The patriot commander counted on his 
prey ascertain. But superstition interposed delay in the first instance, 
for it happened to be a day that was popularly regarded as an 
unlucky day for beginning any enterprise. So the insurgents re- 
mained at their posts waiting to strike the enemy next morning. But 
Caravia, the man who has been mentioned as one of the Prince’s 
satellites and favorites, was there with his command at one of the 
points assigned by Georgakie to his subordinates. Becoming intoxi- 
cated, Caravia, under the impulses of the madness produced by it, 
supervening upon his natural recklessness, conceived the idea of 
attacking the enemy without orders in their position. Summoning his 
men, he dashed over a bridge in front, and advanced toward the 
village, and the five hundred of the “Sacred Band” fired with youthful 
enthusiasm, followed him. The Turks spying the movement and sup- 
posing that it was part of the plan of a general attack, at first wavered 
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and were probably about to abandon their position for a retreat. But 
they had as their leader the son of Kara Feiz, a mountain chief of Gius- 
tendil, famous for his warlike and predatory exploits ; and the son showed 
himself on this occasion a man of his father’s mettle. Casting a 
falcon’s glance over the field of attack, he too quickly discerned what 
led him to make a falcon’s swoop. The low ground at the foot of the 
hill in front of the village was intersected by a long ravine, the bed 
of a stream in the winter’s rainy season, which was crossed by the 
bridge just mentioned. Most of Georgakie’s troops lay on the oppo- 
site side of the ravine, the bank of which on that side was precipitous. 
The Turkish commander noticed that but a fraction of the insurgent 
troops were yet in motion, and they were in the plain below, with the 
ravine and its high banks behind them in one direction, and some 
marshy ground in another. He resolved to change retreat into 
attack, and sabre in hand, the Turks, who were mostly cavalry, swept 
down into the plain. Caravia showed himself as dastardly as he had 
been headiong. Surprised by the bold and unexpected movement of 
the Turks, he and his Arnauts fled. This left the Sacred Battalion 
to stand the brunt of the enemy’s fierce onset. But they met it like 
true heroes. Before they were able to form a square, as they essayed 
to do, the Turks were upon them; but they fought with desperation 
until their four guns were taken and nearly four hundred of them fell 
on the field. General George, hearing to his astonishment of what 
had happened, galloped to the scene of action, with a few officers and 
100 troopers, and charging gallantly on the Turks, recaptured two 
pieces of artillery, rescued the sacred standard of the Hetaireia, and 
saved the small surviving remnant of the brave young men. But it 
was too late to save the day, and the men of George’s army had not 
the spirit of their leader. A panic spread among them, and a con- 
fused retreat ensued. The Turks. were too busy collecting a trophy 
of heads to pursue them, and were content with their unexpected 
triumph. 


THE LEADER’S SETTING SUN. 


Now was the time for Ypsilantes to show the true hero. And there 
were some in his little army who were going to immolate themselves 
on the altar of their country. Not so the Prince. With his dreams of 
imperial grandeur, his courage seemed to fail him. He had not made 
up his mind to be the illustrious proto-martyr of the grand struggle ; 
but, partaking himself of the panic of the Dragashan rout, he imme- 
diate ly commenced preparations for an escape into neutral territory. 
He was even seized with the fear that the braver men of his own 
army would restrain his flight. To secure himself against this, he 
resorted to the extraordinary and disgraceful expedient of issuing a 
proclamation containing the utterly false announcement that the 
Emperor Francis had declared war against the Turks, and that he was 
going to the borders to concert matters with the Austrians as allies ; 
and he even ordered the firing of guns and the celebration of a 
thanksgiving service in the church of Kosia, a town near him, in joy 
of the fictitious evangel ; having letters, too, publicly read, which 
purported to be translations of some written by the Emperor. His 
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officers saw through the thing, and the more important ones pitied 
and indulged his want of spirit. And here General George, the very 
man whom, for his deserts, Ypsilantes had so little appreciated and 
honored, showed his magnanimity. He removed out of the way every 
person and thing that might obstruct it, and aided the Prince in his 
escape ; telling him to go, but that he (George) and his comrades, 
who knew the country better and were accustomed to partisan war- 
fare, would remain and shift for themselves. And so declared the 
brave Albanian, Anastasius. 

The Prince reached and crossed the Austrian frontier. And now, 
if such a paradox be allowable, he capped the climax of the down- 
ward scale by issuing from Hermanstadt his famous “ order of the 
day,” fictitiously antedated from Rimnik, in which to cover his own 
want of ability and firmness he poured forth the bitterest accusations 
and invectives against his civil and military functionaries and the 
greater part of those who had followed his flag, as guilty of insubor- 
dination, cowardice and treachery. The document produced an im- 
pression in Europe for a time; but some of those whom he thus 
denounced soon achieved for themselves a splendid vindication and 
a noble contrast to his pusillanimity. Ypsilantes had not the spirit to 
be a voluntary victim on the altar of liberty ; he was doomed to be 
an involuntary one. The Austrian despotism added to its many 
crimes against freedom and humanity by seizing him and shutting 
him up in the castle of Mogacz, one of the most unhealthy places in 
Hungary, and though he was afterwards removed from it, he lingered 
out the remaining six years of his life in his incarceration and died, 
with a frame wasted by confinement and blasted hope. The Greeks 
remember this among the causes of their hatred to Austria. 


GLEAMS ON THE DarRK CLOSING SCENE. 


The Turks were by this time moving in force sufficient to crush the 
insurrection of the two provinces everywhere in detail. But the 
remnant of the patriots still in arms, fighting in detached parties, 
gallantly prolonged the unequal contest for two months longer. The 
dark shadows that were now settling down over the horizon of the 
northern provinces were illumined with the glory of deeds that might 
compare with any of ancient Grecian story. On one occasion, for 
instance, at a place called Skuleni, on the borders, when “ Prince ” 
Kantacuzene, so styled probably from his high native extraction, and 
who had been an insurgent leader, had ingloriously deserted his com- 
mand, and the way was entirely open for them also to cross into neu- 
tral Russian territory, they nobly refused to do so, and vowing to 
defend themselves to the last, a gallant remnant of 500 Greeks and 
Wallachians — many of them boys of from 15 to 18 years of age — 
stood their ground, and even marched forth to meet an overwhelming 
Turkish force. They repeatedly repulsed the Turks till three-fourths 
of them were slain or drowned in the Pruth, and then the remnant 
swam the river. But Skuleni’s blood-stained scene of conflict will 
be remembered in future Grecian story along with Thermopyle. 
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Tue TRUE PROTO-MARTYR OF GRECIAN FREEDOM. 





But let us now turn to the last page of our present history and see 
the end of the brave George’s* career. He had shown himself on 
many occasions a most gallant soldier and a bold, efficient leader, 
and with better opportunities he might have acted a part and 
achieved a fame somewhat like that of our Jackson. And the close 
of his brief history in the service of freedom was worthy of that 
which preceded. Alexander Ypsilantes showed himself devoid of 
the qualities of a true hero and martyr: the Macedonian general 
proved himself to be both in the highest degree. From the time 
of the Prince’s flight George had continued in the field, and even 
when he was so weak from illness as to be carried in a litter, he 
harassed the Turks and beat up their quarters, till at length they 
massed an army of six thousand, with four field-pieces, against him. 
The Imperial commissary offered him an open way of retreat into 
the Austrian territories, which George had actually visited once, but 
only to avoid being surrounded by superior forces, and to emerge 
upon the enemy again. He declined the offer, with some embolden- 
ment, it may be, from rumors reaching him of threatened war between 
Russia and Turkey. But he declared that “he would not by flight dis- 
honor himself and his native Olympus ; that he knew how the Aus- 
trians had treated some of his fellow-patriots, and that he chose to die 
like a soldier, and thanked the Infidels for saving him the trouble of 
seeking them.” He then retired to a strong position in the moun- 
tains at the monastery of Secka with a hundred followers; the re- 
mainder of the brave men who still followed his standard taking pos- 
session of the passes. But the experience of old Thermopylz was 
repeated in his case. The Turks, led by a Moldavian guide through 
mountain paths, turned the outer positions. George was now cut off 
and completely surrounded ; but he refused to attempt escape, as for a 
time he had a chance of doing by a postern-gate, and rejected the pro- 
posal — perhaps a faithless one — of the Turkish commander for a 
capitulation, with leave to depart. 





A Gtorious OBLATION TO LIBERTY. 


Then, gathering the little garrison around him, he addressed them 
in words worthy of any hero, preserved to us by his secretary, who 
survived him: “ Brothers, a glorious death is all that we can now 
wish for, and I hope there is no one here base enough to wish for 
anything else. Let us imitate those true Hellenes, our comrades, 
whose dead bodies lie stretched on the fields of Dragashan and 
Skuleni, and whose blood cries for vengeance ; and if we die like 
them, our countrymen may some day carry our bones and bury them 
beneath the soil of the famous land of our forefathers.” He then 
visited the different posts; but seeing that his men in despair were 
ready to capitulate, he performed for himself the last tragic act. Re- 
tiring to a chamber where he had deposited ammunition, and whence 
he could see the gates opening for a surrender, he put up a short 





*The primitive custom of using the first name has still so prevailed in that part of the world 
that our hero’s surname, if he had one, has not been preserved in books, 
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prayer, and setting fire to the powder, was blown into the air, with 
four of his attendants. 

Thus did the gallant Olympian make his own pyre, and on it he 
offered as sublime a sacrifice of heroism and patriotism as any 
Roman Curtius or Spartan Leonidas. It is amid the glory flashing 
up on the darkness from this immortal deed that the curtain falls on 
the first act of the great drama of the Grecian struggle. 

L. 








AN ESCAPE FROM GIBRALTAR. 


N November, 1814, the Zeo, a remarkably fast and well-built 
Baltimore schooner of three hundred and twenty tons, was 
purchased by an association of American gentlemen residing in 
France, and placed with proper papers under the command of Capt. 
George Coggeshall of New York as a privateer. On the 6th Capt. 
Coggeshall was ready for sea, having a crew of about one hundred 
men, and his vessel carrying one long brass twelve-pounder, four 
small four-pounders and some fifty or sixty muskets. With this poor 
armament he dropped down near the mouth of the harbor of L’Orient 
to await the arrival of his papers ; but he was not allowed to proceed 
even with this insufficient supply of guns. He was ordered by the 
French authorities to return and disarm his ship, with which order he 
perforce complied, taking out all his arms except the twelve-pounder. 
In the night, however, twenty or thirty muskets were smuggled on 
board, and with this meagre armament on the 8th of November the 
Leo “stood out to sea in the hope of capturing a few prizes.” 

To do his duty towards the fulfilment of that hope, Capt. Cogges- 
hall steered for the chops of the British Channel. On the 13th, forty 
miles southeast of the Scilly Isles, an English brig was captured. 
The next day she was manned as a prize and her prize-master ordered 
to proceed to the United States. On the 18th the Zeo took an English 
cutter loaded with wine. On the 21st she captured a schooner, and 
sent her, manned and under a prize-master, to the United States. 
On the 26th Capt. Coggeshall added another English ship of two 
hundred tons burden, armed with six guns and manned by a crew of 
twenty men to the list of his prizes. These guns and some powder 
and shot he appropriated for the Zeo, and despatched the Englishman 
to the United States. This was the last prize the Zeo was destined 


to secure. 
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Four days after manning her last prize, in squally weather and with 
a heavy sea running, whilst endeavoring to get to the windward of a 
ship which the captain believed was an English packet, and probably 
had specie on board, the Zeo gave a sudden pitch and broke her fore- 
mast about one-third of its length from the head. The next instant 
it went nearly by the board. 

This accident happened about two in the afternoon, when the Zeo 
was about eighty miles east-southeast from the Rock of Lisbon. The 
only hope of safety for the Zzo in her dismantled condition was to get 
into Lisbon or St. Ubes before daylight the next morning. The wreck 
was cleared, a jury-mast rigged, and the Zeo bore away ; but the wind 
falling, morning found Captain Coggeshall off the Rock of Lisbon. 
With boats and sweeps he made for the land. About two in the 
afternoon when four miles from shore, the tide ebbing, the British 
frigate Granicus, a thirty-eight-gun ship, Captain W. F. Wise com- 
manding, came out of the Tagus and took possession of the Leo. 
On the 3d of December the captor and captured arrived at Gibraltar. 
The American crew were sent to England in different vessels, but the 
captain and first and second lieutenants of the prize were detained 
on the Granicus to appear before the Admiralty Court for examination. 

Captain Wise was exceedingly kind to Captain Coggeshall, and the 
latter dined with the Englishman almost daily. The gallant English- 
man would frequently say to the captive: “ Don’t feel depressed by 
captivity, but strive to forget that you are a prisoner, and imagine 
that you are only a passenger.” In the course of one conversation 
the English captain said to the privateersman: “Coggeshall, you 
Americans are a singular people as regards seamanship and enter- 
prise. In England we cannot build such vessels as your Baltimore 
clippers. We have no such models, and even if we had them, they 
would be of no service to us, for we never could sail them as you do. 
We have now and then taken some of your schooners with our fast- 
sailing frigates. They have sometimes caught one of them under 
their lee in a heavy gale of wind by outcarrying them ; then again 
we have taken a few with our boats in calm weather. We are afraid 
of their long masts and heavy spars, and soon cut down and reduce 
them to our standard. We strengthen them, put up bulkheads, etc., 
and after that they lose their sailing qualities and are of no further 
service as cruising vessels.” 

On December 8th Captain Coggeshall with his two lieutenants, Mr. 
Depeyster and Mr. Allen, after the former had given his parole that 
they would not attempt to escape, were allowed to go on shore to 
appear before the Admiralty Office, without a guard. The captain 
readily made the promise, in order to have an opportunity to recon- 
noitre the garrison, to secure information that would aid him to 
escape at the first chance when he was not upon parole. 

After the court had adjourned for the day, the three Americans 
strolled about the town for an hour or two, and then reported them- 
selves to Captain Wise. The next day Captain Wise offered to permit 
the three American officers to go again on shore unattended by a 
guard, if they would promise not to attempt an escape. To test his 
intention of sending a guard along, Capt. Coggeshall said: “ Captain 
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Wise, I am surprised that you think it possible for any one to make 
his escape from Gibraltar.” The Englishman immediately divined 
the meaning of the privateersman, and he pleasantly but firmly re- 
plied : “‘Come, come, it won’t do. You must either pledge your word 
and honor that neither you nor your officers will attempt to escape, or 
I shall be compelled to send a guard with you.” Capt. Coggeshall 
answered, “ You had better send a guard, Sir.” A lieutenant, a ser- 
geant, and four marines conducted the Americans to the Admiralty 
Office. 

The evening before, Captain Coggeshall had informed his officers 
he would attempt to escape, and advised them to do the same, and 
not to wait for him from motives of delicacy. This morning, when he 
rose, the Captain had placed about his person all the money he had. 
It was about one hunded gold twenty-franc pieces, and fifteen or 
twenty Spanish dollars. 

Mr. Depeyster was now being examined, Mr. Allen standing at the 
door, and Captain Coggeshall sitting in the court-room. Mr. Allen 
beckoned to the Captain. He immediately went to the door, and 
discovered the Lieutenant was not in sight. The Captain then asked 
the Sergeant if he would go with them up the street a short distance 
to get a glass of wine. He readily consented. Leaving the marines 
to watch Mr. Depeyster, the Sergeant walked between them until they 
came to a wine-shop on a corner with a door opening on each street. 
Captain Coggeshall’s familiayity with the town of Gibraltar was now 
to serve him in good stead. 

The Sergeant was left standing at the door. Captain Coggeshall 
and Lieutenant Allen entered the shop and called for a glass of wine. 
The Captain hastily emptied his glass. Making an appointment to 
wait for Lieutenant Allen upon a certain corner, leaving his comrade 
doubtless to settle the bill, as he himself had no small change, Capt. 
Coggeshall slipped out of the shop without being observed by the 
Sergeant, who stood guard over the other door. He waited some 
minutes at the rendezvous, and finding Lieutenant Allen did not make 
his appearance, the Captain started at a quick pace to the Land Port 
Gate, situated at the north-west limits of the town. 

The Captain’s dress was favorable to his escape. He wore a blue 
coat, a black stock, and a black cockade with an eagle in the centre. 
Removing the eagle, his rosette was transformed into a perfect English 
cockade. Altogether, he had very much the appearance of an English 
naval officer. Believing it to be the critical moment, as the Captain 
approached the guard at the gate he cast a stern glance at the sentry, 
who gave in return a respectful salute, and in the next instant Captain 
Coggeshall was outside “the walls of Gibraltar.” 

The Captain walked to the quay, where a great number of watermen 
offered their services fo carry him on board his vessel. One was 
engaged, and after getting off, the waterman asked, “ Captain, which 
is your vessel?” The Captain was at a loss how to answer, but pass- 
ing his eye over the different ships in the harbor, and gazing at the 
flags of their respective nationalities, he caught sight of a galliot with 
a Norwegian ensign flying. Trusting to the virtue and honesty of 
that people, after an instant’s hesitation Captain Coggeshall pointed 
to the Norwegian vessel, and said, “That is my vessel.” 
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After Captain Coggeshall left Lieutenant Allen in the wine-shop, 
the latter remained about ten minutes, then left the shop in the same 
manner as the former had done. He passed successfully the gates, 
and was on the quay when he was arrested by the Sergeant under 
whose charge they had been. The marine demanded in a very rough 
manner where Captain Coggeshall was. Lieutenant Allen replied 
that when he left him he was going to Messrs. Turnbull & Co’s. He 
instantly went back to that house. There they waited about three- 
quarters of an hour, when the Sergeant suspected the deception. 
Back to the Mole he carried the Lieutenant, and there he pressed his 
inquiries, but to no purpose. Leaving the Captain’s description with 
the officer of the quay, the Sergeant took Lieutenant Allen back to 
the town-major, who went immediately on horseback to every passage 
in the garrison with Captain Coggeshall’s description, an hour at least 
after the Captain had passed safely out. 

Captain Coggeshall soon reached the Norwegian ship. Springing 
on board, he asked for the Captain, who shortly appeared. Telling 
him he had something to communicate to him, the Norwegian captain 
desired Captain Coggeshall to come, into his cabin. There the 
American asked the Norwegian “if he was willing to befriend a man 
in distress?” “Tell me,” answered he, “ your story, and I will try to 
serve you.” The Captain did, and added, he “desired to get over to 
Algeciras as soon as possible.” The kind old captain hardly waited 
to hear the end of the story before he grasped Captain Coggeshall by 
the hand, and feelingly said, “I will be your friend, I will protect you ; 
I was once a prisoner in England, and I know what it is to be a pris- 
oner ; rest assured, my dear sir, I will do all I can to assist you.” 
Refusing to let the American pay the boatman, he said he would 
attend to it, then went above and sent him off. Returning to the 
cabin, the Scandinavian provided a pea-jacket and fur cap for his 
protégé, and in a brief space Captain Coggeshall was “ transformed 
into a regular Norwegian.” ‘The fugitive inquired if he could rely 
upon the fidelity of the crew not to betray him; the Norwegian 
assured him they could be trusted. 

After dinner, the captain of the galliot went on shore to hear about 
the escape. He returned in the evening in an excellent humor. He 
declared he had never seen such a furore as was in the town, the 
entire garrison appeared to be on the watch ; that the Town-Major, 
with the civil and military police, was ransacking “every hole and 
corner ,in Gibraltar for the captain of the American privateer,” that 
the Lieutenant who had had charge of the three officers, had been 
arrested, while both Mr. Depeyster and Mr. Allen had been thrown 
into prison. 

The next morning Captain Coggeshall stated to his host that he 
was extremely desirous to get over to Algeciras, and that he would 
be greatly mortified to be again taken on board the Granicus. He 
answered: “Leave that to me,” and promised to put him in charge 
for the purpose he desired of a gang of smugglers who belonged to 
Algeciras, and were to be on board his vessel that night. 

About nine o’clock that evening a long swift-rowing boat, filled 
with a desperate-looking crew armed to the teeth, came silently 
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alongside. After making several purchases, and after all the crew had 
taken gin, the Norwegian captain said to the patroon of the boat 
that he wished him to take his brother to Algeciras, and allow him to 
stay with his family for a few days. He replied that he would return 
to the galliot about midnight, and would willingly take the captain’s 
brother, and that he was welcome to stay at his house as long as he 
pleased. 

Precisely at twelve the smugglers returned to the galliot, and Cap- 
tain Coggeshall entering the boat, the band started for Algeciras, dis- 
tant eight or ten miles. A two hours’ row brought them near the 
harbor. The smugglers showed a light for a minute or two, then 
covered it; this signal was repeated several times, when it was 
answered in the same manner from the land. The boat approached 
the harbor cautiously, and the crew landed in silence. Taking the 
Captain by the arm, the patroon led him through many a dark and 
winding passage. Frequently the sentinel hailed him with the shrill 
cry of Quien vive? which was answered by the smugglers with some 
friendly salutation, and the party passed on in safety, and reached, 
about three o’clock in the morning, the humble dwelling of the 
smuggler. 

The smuggler’s family consisted of himself, his wife and two chil- 
dren ; and under the guise of the Norwegian captain’s brother, Cap- 
tain Coggeshall remained four days under the roof of the patroon. 
He supplied the means for the frugal meals of the family, and they 
soon became good friends. On the fourth day Captain Coggeshall was 
accidentally referred to Mr. Horatio Sprague, former American Consul 
at Gibraltar. He sought him out, and was taken to his home, where 
he stayed for a fortnight, and then, attired in a peasant’s dress, set off 
upon a mule and with a guide for Cadiz. 

One Sunday, during Captain Coggeshall’s residence at the house of 
Mr. Sprague, he met at the dinner-table a young English friend of 
the host. In the course of the meal Mr. Sprague inquired of the 
young Englishman “ what was said in Gibraltar about the captain of 
the American letter-of-marque having made his escape from the gar- 
rison.” He replied that “it caused a great deal of excitement and 
speculation ; some said the lieutenant who had charge of him was 
very culpable, and even insinuated that there must have been bribery 
connected with the business ; that it was altogether a very strange 
affair that a man should be able in open daylight to make his escape 
from Gibraltar.” He ended by saying that “the Captain must be a 
clever man, and for his part he wished him God-speed.” Whenever, 
during this conversation, Captain Coggeshall caught the eye of Mr. 
William Leach, another American who was at the table, as may be 
well imagined, it was with the greatest difficulty he could control his 
countenance. The Englishman’s ignorance of the fact that he was 
in the presence of the escaped privateersman was often afterwards a 
subject of joke among the Americans. 

After a two days’ journey, on the 28th of December Captain Cog- 
geshall arrived at Cadiz. Here he learned that the search for him at 
Gibraltar had been kept up for three days, and that the Norwegian 
galliot in which he had taken refuge “was fairly infested with mid. 
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shipmen and others searching for him.” On the 15th of February, 
1815, Captain Coggeshall embarked on a schooner for Lisbon, arriving 
there eight days after. 

On the 13th of March Captain Coggeshall sailed for New York in 
the Portuguese brig Zres Hermanos, having a free passage offered 
him if he would assist the young captain of the ship to manage his 
vessel. The Portuguese captain was a bad officer, and exceedingly 
jealous of the American, and after getting to sea never called on him 
for advice, but sailed his ship in such an unseamanlike course they 
did not reach New York for fifty-eight days. 

Lieutenants Depeyster and Allen were carried to England, and re- 
mained prisoners until the 29th of April, 1815, when they were re- 
leased. Peace had been ratified on the 18th of February. 


E. S. RIvey, JR. 
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Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. By A. Privat Deschanel. 
Translated and edited with extensive additions by J. D. Everett, 
M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S.E. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1873. 


HE remarkable growth of physical science in recent times, and 

the prominence it has attained in our courses of instruction, 
are plainly indicated in the text-book before us. It professes, and 
professes truly, to be only an “ Elementary Treatise” ; yet it extends 
to one thousand and fifty pages, octavo. Few loungers even in our 
bookstores will pass this volume without having their attention arrested 
by its portly bulk and detained by the number and excellence of its 
engravings. Its mechanical beauty is, however, its least recommen- 
dation. Its contents deserve to a creditable extent their handsome 
dress ; and if we must have text-books of this model (a necessity 
which we greatly deplore), Everett’s Deschanel is in several respects 
worthy of distinction. 

The author, M. Deschanel, was formerly Professor of Physics in 
the Lycée Louis-le-Grand. His book bears evidence of being the 
result of actual experience in the lecture-room. He is generally 
lucid in his exposition of phenomena, logical in their arrangement, 
and judicious in the selection of illustrative examples. He makes a 
sparing use of mathematical symbols, where their introduction seems 
to be indispensable. 
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The author shows good judgment in the relative prominence given 
to old and new truths. With one exception, presently to be noticed, 
the scientific perspective of the book is good. There is little danger 
that a writer will ignore what is new, but the temptation to dwell 
upon novelties to the neglect of long-established and fundamental 
truth has not always been successfully resisted by the compilers of 
our school-books. The scientific discoveries of the present genera- 
tion have been many and great, but they bear a small proportion to 
the combined discoveries of all the generations which preceded it. 
Specialists will doubtless be disappointed in the degree of importance 
given in this treatise to their favorite topics. It is not wholly or 
mostly taken up with the spectroscope or the dynamical theory of 
heat. The same, however, may bt” said of Natural Philosophy itself. 

et a text-book cannot be altogether behind the times which describes 
such apparatus as the self-recording counterpoised barometer, the air- 
pumps of Deleuil, Kravogl, Sprengel and Geissler, Giffard’s injector, 
Thomson’s electrometers and galvanometer, and expounds Fourier’s 
theorem in its connection with Helmholtz’s celebrated theory of 
Timbre. 

The translator and editor, Dr. Everett, has materially increased 
the value of the work by his judicious additions. This is especially 
true of the department of electricity, in which M. Deschanel had 
largely ignored the recent contributions of the British philosophers. 
It will not diminish the merit of the translation in the estimation of 
our readers to say that it is done into English and not into American. 
The phrase “back and forth,” the shibboleth of Americans living 
beyond the parallel of 40°, does not once occur in this volume. 

Having briefly indicated some of the excellences of the book, we 
shall point out several particulars in which we think it might be 
improved. The generally careful eye of the editor has overlooked 
several inaccuracies of expression and of statement. The most con- 
spicuous one which we have noticed occurs in the description of 
Bunsen’s photometer on page 882. It would be difficult to crowd 
more blunders in the same number of words than are contained in 
the following sentence: “The lights to be compared are placed on 
opposite sides of this screen, and their distances are so adjusted that 
the grease-spot appears neither brighter nor darker than the rest of 
the paper, from whichever side it is viewed.” 

A judicious selection of solved and unsolved problems would form 
a valuable appendix to this treatise. The original work contained a 
number of problems which appear to have been omitted, unwisely, we 
think, by the translator and editor. 

The important subject of polarised light, the fons asinorum of 
youthful philosophers, is dismissed with eighteen pages of text and 
diagrams. We submit that this great province covers in extent and 
importance far more than one-sixtieth part of the entire territory 
of natural philosophy, and that it should receive more attention in 
future editions of this work. 

Ample space may be had for these improvements by omitting all of 
those wood-cuts and parts of wood-cuts which are solely ornamental. 
Mere pictures are well enough in scientific primers, but they are out 
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of place in a book like this. We would remorselessly sacrifice the 
ladies and gentlemen who figure so gaily on page 534, and the Arabs 
with their camels on page 915. We would also eliminate the person 
who thrusts his sad visage or his limbs, and often his entire body, into 
so many of the illustrations. These things needlessly augment the 
size and the price of the book. Its unwieldiness might still further 
be reduced without real loss by the adoption of a less generous and 
open type. We read by noting parts and scraps of the printed char- 
acters, from which portions we infer the rest, just as we hear by 
catching parts and scraps of the words spoken to us, and mentally 
supplying what is lacking. The distinctive peculiarities of printed 
and written letters are mostly found at their summits, so that it is quite 
easy to read a printed line though the lower half of it be hidden by a 
card. A form of type like that of Daguin’s “ Physique,” which has 
considerable height but is reduced in breadth, is at once legible and 
compact. 

We remarked above that we deplore the necessity which is assumed 
to exist for text-books of the model of this and other recent treatises 
on physics. So far as they are intended for the general reader or for 
self-instruction, we have nothing to say against their fullness of de- 
scription or illustration ; but they are mainly designed for students in 
the academies and colleges of the land, and are obviously intended 
to instruct the teacher as well as his pupils. Or if their authors do 
not assume that he is ignorant, they must take it for granted, by the 
amount of aid they give him, that he is too lazy to do his duty. We 
think better of American teachers of science than to believe that the 
assumption that they are as a class either ignorant or indolent is 
correct ; at any rate, if not wholly false, it is getting to be less true 
every day. There is a daily augmenting number of those who are 
competent to give instruction in science out of their own stores of 
reading and observation ; the text-books they need are not cyclo- 
pedias. “To say everything is” not merely “the secret of being 
tedious,” but, what is even more to be shunned in a text-book, it is 
the secret of being obscure. Such a book should be the complement 
and not the substitute of the spoken lecture: it should be the frame 
which the oral explanations and the experiments of the teacher would 
round out to fullness and symmetry. Cyclopedias of natural phil- 
osophy, such as Daguin’s “ Physique” is, and Thomson and Tait’s 
treatise doubtless will be if ever completed, are indeed indispensable. 
But they belong to a sphere different from that of which we are 
speaking. 

The “coming text-book in Physics” will, we think, be an analytical 
syllabus of the science, scrupulously exact in expression, rational in 
arrangement, compressed where the matter is obvious or easy, and 
duly amplified wherever an essential distinction or an important dem- 
onstration or the description of some valuable instrument or process 
requires it. It will have no stint of excellent diagrams, but no pic- 
tures.” It will be enriched with carefully selected physical tables, and 
a*copious array of graded problems, both solved and unsolved. It 
will be plentifully interleaved with blank pages whereon the pupil, 
following the lecture, will’be required=to write down an expansion of 
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the hints in the adjacent printed syllabus, subject to the inspection of 
his teacher. Neither pupil nor teacher could well be idle with such a 
manual. To be intelligible it must be explained by the teacher. To 
be actually understood and mastered it must be studied and digested 
by the pupil. It could not well. be crammed. 

When our universities shall have each its own printing-press, like 
Oxford and Cambridge, such a book will no doubt be provided for 
his students by every professor of science worthy of his place. 

S. 


Physical Geography. By M. F. Maury, LL.D. University Publish- 
ing Company, New York and Baltimore. 


Nor very long ago the present writer happened to be seated in a 
public conveyance close to two gentlemen who were engaged in ani- 
mated discourse. From their remarks it was apparent that they were 
teachers in public schools, probably of high grade ; and they were 
comparing experiences and views as to modes of teaching. The sub- 
ject of geography being broached, one of them broke forth into ex- 
pressions of strong disapprobation of certain novelties that had been 
recently introduced in that branch of education. ‘“ Now there’s your 
new-fangled Physical Geography: I don’t see the use of it, and I 
don’t see the sense of it. We had no such thing when I was taught ; 
and I defy any man to say I am not thoroughly up in that branch. I 
have been teaching geography — years: there is no country or State 
which I can not give the boundaries of, and its latitude and longi- 
tude ; name its mountains, rivers, lakes, etc. ; its principal towns, 
their situation and population — and all the rest of it, without ever 
opening a book. I never think of taking a book to hear my class. 
And now they want to bring in their Physical Geographies ; and I, 
a teacher of so many years’ standing, must go to work and study the 
thing up like a school-boy !” 

Here he paused, in speechless disgust, while the other signified his 
emphatic adhesion to the same views, and we could not but admit 
to ourselves that their discontent was natural. Here were two gentle- 
men — and we may consider them types of a class—who had re- 
ceived what in their day was considered the best education ; they 
have since gone over and over the same ground, until their accumula- 
tion of details is prodigious, and their accuracy flawless, and they 
can proudly defy the most rigid examiner. Now this well-stocked 
memory is their accumulated capital, and by it they expect to live 
easily for the rest of their days. No wonder they are indignant with 
any one who would depreciate this capital to one-fourth its former 
value, and compel them to go to work again. 

Their objections would be all very just if the main object of teach- 
ing were to provide a living for the teachers, rather than an educa- 
tion for the children ; but as things are, we can not listen to this 
plea, however feelingly urged. Sounder views have arisen with regard 
to education, which is seen to consist really in the development of 
the mental powers, rather than in the cramming the memory with 
words and statements. It is seen that one fruitful thought, one 
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general principle upon which the pupil’s mind can act, and deduce 
from it conclusions, is worth a hundred isolated facts, barren of 
general results. 

Science, too, has taken great strides of late ; and it is but justice 
to the pupil that he shall have the benefit of the most recent dis- 
coveries in this field, so far as these are generally accepted. 

In this respect physical geography presents us with an instance of 
the strongest contrast as compared with political geography. Noth- 
ing could well be drier or more unfruitful than the dull recital of 
boundaries, names of cities, their population, etc., and even the names 
of rivers, lakes and mountains, while these remained mere names, 
were scarcely of more consequence. On the other hand, nothing 
could be more fascinating, and at the same time capable of wider 
application, than clear accounts of the laws governing the physical 
globe ; the causes of clouds, rain, tides and currents ; the configura- 
tion of land and water, and their influence upon populations ; climate 
and the aspects of different zones ; geology and its wondrous stories 
of unimaginable antiquity —all that exhibits to the young mind the 
earth, not as an inert mass mapped out into such and such countries, 
but as the vast theatre of incegsant and the most stupendous energies 
and activities, of beauties beyond all imagination, of marvels beyond 
all romance. 

But to do this as it should be done requires the skill of a master of 
science, not a tiro, or a professional compiler of school-books, who 
cramming himself for the occasion will get you up on short notice a 
manual on any subject, from Sanskrit to thorough-bass ; one of the 
class of whom Schiller says in his witty but untranslatable epigram — 


Was sie gestern gelernt, das wollen sie heute schon lehren: 
Ach! was haben die Herrn doch fiir ein kurzes Gedirm ! 


It is to the leaders in knowledge and discovery that we must look for 
elementary works prepared on this plan; to the thinkers and rea- 
soners, not the memorists and compounders of patchwork ; and in 
the book before us we have a noble example of how such a call is 
answered, when he who was the great master of physical geography 
since Humboldt’s death, addressed himself to prepare a text-book of 
his favorite science. 

In uth a more fascinating volume than this we never opened ; 
every page contains some curious information, some beautiful law 
whose wonderful operations are shown in that clear and simple lan- 
guage which results from consummate knowledge, or illustrated by 
phenomena to whose mysteries it furnishes the key. Though we have 
given some study in other times to these matters, never before have 
we seen any work in which they were presented with such compre- 
hensiveness, such unity, and at the same time with such clearness that 
the intelligent youth may in his degree enjoy the pleasure of the 
matured student in seeing the order and harmony which prevail in the 
infinite diversity of nature. 

To do anything like full justice to a work of this kind in the narrow 
limits to which we are restricted, is impossible ; but we may give some 
idea of its soope and mode of treatment. 
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Part I. gives us a view of the Earth as a cosmic body, its position 
in space, and general relations to the sun and planets, its form, bulk 
and weight. Then we are shown its static relations ; its surface- 
structure and interior conditions, with the evidences furnished by 
geology of its former state and history. 

In Part II. we have its external configuration and natural divisions, 
the great plains, steppes, pampas, etc., with their characteristic fea- 
tures; then mountains and table-lands, the great systems of these 
with their diversified characters ; the lake-systems dependent upon 
them, and the drainage they determine. Then comes the first of the 
great modifying agents of the earth’s surface, the one most striking 
and terrible in its operation, the internal fire, with its phenomena of 
volcanoes and earthquakes, and the more peaceful processes of slow 
upheaval and depression. 

Part IV. introduces us to the great external agents, solar heat and 
light, their character, properties and laws ; the phenomena of climate 
and seasons, and the various aspects of the earth as produced by 
climate. Then follows the air, treated first, statically, as atmosphere, 
then dynamically as wind. The systems of regular winds are ex- 
plained, with their results upon climate, productions, and commerce ; 
the uses of the deserts in maintaining the movements of these winds ; 
storms and their laws, with the distribution of stormy regions and 
calm regions. Next we have dew, clouds, rain and snow, with springs 
and rivers. 

And just here we must pause to notice the solitary error we have 
observed in the book, and which must have crept in in a moment of 
inadvertence on the part of the author. He undertakes to explain 
the phenomena of intermittent springs — as has been done ever since 
we can remember — by the operation of the siphon. A natural res- 
ervoir receives the continuous inflow, and has a siphon-shaped outlet, 
which, when the level of the water in the reservoir rises above the 
bend of the arm, begins to act, and drains the reservoir ; then ceases 
to flow until the reservoir has again been filled. 

Now a moment’s reflection will show that such an action can not 
possibly take place. For there are but three conditions possible: 1. 
the capacity of outflow may be equal to the inflow ; 2. it may be less 
than the inflow; 3. it may be greater than the inflow. Now if it be 
equal, the water will rise in the reservoir to the siphon’s arm, and then 
simply run steadily out as fast as it comes in. If the capacity of 
outflow be less than the inflow, the discharge pipe will run constantly, 
carrying off all it can, and the overplus will back up in the reservoir 
until it finds another outlet. In the third case, when the capacity of 
outflow is greater than the inflow, the water will rise as before to the 
arm of the siphon, and will pass over and flow in a continuous stream 
equal to the inflow ; but the siphon can never be filled, and conse- 
quently can not act as a siphon to drain the reservoir, because by the 
hypothesis the capacity of outflow is greater than the inflow, and there- 
fore can never be filled by the latter. It is surprising that no one, so 
far as we know, has ever attempted to construct an artificial inter- 
mittent spring, which would have exploded this error effectually. 

After rivers of water, rivers of ice, or glaciers, are shown as great 
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modifying agents, and the extraordinary phenomena produced by their 
extension over regions now temperate, in pre-historic times. Finally 
an interesting account of electricity and terrestrial magnetism closes 
this section. 

We are next introduced to the phenomena and life of the sea; and 
as was to be expected, this section is one of the most fascinating 
parts of the book. First it is treated statically —its extent, depth 
and qualities ; then dynamically, as a great motor and regulator of 
the terrestrial machine. It is shown as cutting away the land at some 
points, forming it at others ; as distributing and equalising heat and 
moisture ; as circulating in currents, carrying warm water to cold 
regions, cold water to warm ; as swelling into tides under the attrac- 
tion of the moon, or nourishing in its depths the strangest forms of 
animal and vegetable life. This leads to a synoptical view of the 
industries of the sea, commerce, fisheries, and the trade in various 
marine products. 

This is followed by a sketch of the animal and vegetable produc- 
tions of the earth, and their climatic distribution, especial notice being 
given of such as are important to man’s welfare, or possess peculiar 
interest. Then the mineral productions, with an account of mining in 
various countries. Next we come to man, his distribution according 
to race, and the characteristics of the races. His influence upon 
physical geography in modifying the earth’s surface directly, and its 
climate indirectly ; and the distribution of the more important 
industries. 

Part VI. gives a more detailed account of the American continent, 
following, on a larger scale, the general plan of the whole work. 

We have thought that by giving thus a brief synoptical sketch of 
the whole of this most delightful and instructive book, we could convey 
to our readers a better idea of its merits than by selecting special 
portions for comment. We can say with truth that we have never met 
with an equal amount of information conveyed in a space compara- 
tively so small, and yet in a manner so graphic and fascinating. The 
publishers have done their best to present it in a worthy manner, and 
have illustrated it profusely with engravings of remarkable beauty and 
excellence, and with a number of colored charts, some quite novel, 
and admirably designed to present in graphic form the operations of 
the great physical laws explained in the text. W. H. B. 





Scintillations from the Prose Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated 
from the German by Simon Adler Stern. New York: Holt & 
Williams. 


THESE are verily scintillations, but unlike most sparks, they do not 
“fly upwards” as a general rule. Heine was a true roué, broken in 
life upon the wheel of his turbulent passions, in thought and expres- 
sion of thought upon the dizzy whirling spindle of his poignant 
emotion. He aped the cynic and the satiric masks, ashamed to let 
people see that he was ever in earnest; but the agonised features 
writhed so convulsively under the thin disguise that it scarcely 
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deceived any one. He wanted to be a Frenchman and a wit of the 
salons, whereas he really compressed the soul of a Jean Paul — 
wholesome nowhere but in soaring— into the heart, brain and body 
of an Oriental lost in the North-German cloud-goblin land. He wor- 
shipped always an ideal with perfect faith, but laughs at himself 
because incompetent to attain it. There are no tears in his laughter, 
but curses often, bitterness always. Even in his most tender moments 
—and he can be wonderfully tender —this despairing laughter breaks 
forth, not at you for being moved, but at himself for not being profited 
by the emotion. Heine is the true modern, clutching himself fiercely 
and relentlessly by the throat because his will is impotent, his desires 
infinite, his attainings infinitesimal. There is something almost 
hideous in this continual frantic rebellion of the man against circum- 
stance, and the way in which it at once hardens and blinds him. He 
shows this hardness on all occasions. “I have the most peaceable 
disposition,” he says. “My desires are a modest cottage with 
thatched roof, but a good bed, good fare, fresh milk and butter, 
flowers by my window, and a few fine trees before the door. And if 
the Lord wished to fill my cup of happiness, he would grant me the 
pleasure of seeing some six or seven of my enemies hanged on those 
trees. With a heart moved to pity, I would before their death forgive 
the injury they had done me during their lives. Yes, we ought to 
forgive our enemies; but not until they are hanged.” Again, “I 
have always thought far better of those whom I hated than they 
deserved.” What a revelation of character is here! 

Heine’s pessimism in concerns of moral excellence made him often 
a shrewd judge of men, just as his heated idealism in politics made 
him a wretched judge of social aggregates. In respect of art, how- 
ever, his instincts were nearly always correct. He was an artist to 
the bone, and like nearly all artists born, an artist made also. It 
was this artistic sense which made his flesh creep with prophetic 
forebodings at the progress of communism. “The propaganda of 
communism possesses a language that every people can understand. 
Its elements are simply hunger, envy, death.” “My dread of com- 
munism has nothing in common with that felt by the upstart who 
trembles for his wealth, nor with that of the well-to-do trades-people 
who are afraid of an interruption to their profitable business. No; 
that which oppresses me is the artist’s and the scholar’s secret dread 
lest our modern civilisation, the laboriously achieved result of so 
many centuries of effort, the fruit of the noblest works of our an- 
cestors — that all this will be endangered by the triumph of com- 
munism.” This looks as if he had had visions of the ropes dragging 
at the Vendéme column, the petroleum fires from which the Louvre 
hardly escaped. 

Heine speaks like one who is at once a lover and a master when 
he enters the domain of art. He advocates unflinchingly the auto- 
nomy of the Art; he proclaims as if there were no doubt about it 
(and there is not, in the mind of any artist) that in form alone is its 
essence. “In art form is everything, matter nothing.” “Genius 
must be studied and judged simply by its intentions.” “A little 
shallowness might be useful to many a poet.” Which the school 
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of Emerson, Alcote, Channing illustrate — though the depth of 
muddy ditches is a mere matter of opinion. This criticism upon 
Victor Hugo is capital: “In spite of his magnificence his muse is 
encumbered with a certain German awkwardness, and suggests the 
remark I have sometimes heard. applied to Englishwomen — that they 
have two left hands.” This is a marked instance of Heine’s inter- 
mingling of sharp sense with bitterness and pathos: “ Reason is, so 
to say, the police of the kingdom of art, seeking only to preserve 
order ; in life itself, a cold arithmetician who adds up our follies ; 
sometimes, alas! only the accountant in bankruptcy of a broken 
heart.” “ Music,” says our author, “is perhaps the last word of 
art.” Some of his sentences are very pungent ; ¢.g., “Ary Scheffer’s 
Gretchen is indeed Goethe’s Gretchen, but she has read all of Fried- 
rich Schiller.” “Like a great poet, Nature produces the greatest 
results with the simplest means. These are simply a sun, trees, 
flowers, water, and love. Of course if the spectator be without the 
last, the whole will present a pitiful appearance, and in that case the 
sun is merely so many miles in diameter, the trees are good for fuel, 
the flowers are classified by stamens, and the water is simply wet.” 
“From the corridor I hear a heavy sound as if a Klopstockian ode 
were trembling down stairs.” Criticism in a nutshell! “ Psychical 
pain is more easily borne than physical, and if I had my choice be- 
tween a bad conscience and a bad tooth, I should choose the former.” 
“Fools imagine that in order to conquer the capitol they must first 
attack the geese.” 

“ Scintillations ” such as we have quoted above fly off from every 
page of this most suggestive volume. No thinker but will get hints 
from it ; no artist but will get instruction ; no wit but will get sharp- 
ness. Such books, open by one’s dressing-table when he is shaving, 
will almost condone the remorseless edge of a dull razor — almost, 
but not altogether. E. S. 


History of England. By Edith Thompson. New York: Holt & 
Williams. 


Tuis little work forms the second volume of the series in prepara- 
tion under the supervision of Mr. Freeman, whose well-known name 
is a guaranty that the whole series shall contain the latest results of 
historical investigation. 

In the earlier part of this book, the effects of sound historical 
criticism are especially apparent in the sweeping away the mass of 
absurd stories and traditions that usually encumber this portion of 
English history, and in a clear and succinct presentation of the facts. 

The whole work is written with care and impartiality, the condensa- 
tion judiciously made, the relative importance of the leading facts 
well preserved, and we have no hesitation in saying that it gives, in 
small compass, the best view of English history that we have ever 


seen. 














THE GREEN TABLE. 


Editor of Tus SouTHERN MaGazine: 


S you have invited, in the August number of “ Maga,” suggestions 
touching “the duty of the hour,” I cheerfully offer such as have oc- 
curred to me. 

There are two objects—distinct, though intimately connected — to be 
striven for in this crisis. One relates to the recent past, and may be secured 
by collecting and placing on permanent record without delay all materials \ 
whatsoever concerning the late war that may be useful to the historian. The 
other object has reference to the immediate present, and is to be attained by 
the prompt adoption of such measures as shall counteract the well-devised 
and artful schemes of those who would undermine, not only our political 
opinions and institutions, but our social, moral and religious habits and 
predilections, of which we are so justly proud. It is difficult to say which 
of these ends is the more important, since they are in a great measure 
mutually dependent. Certainly the preservation of archives can be of little 
use while the insidious movement which threatens the extinction or absorp- 
tion of all that characterises the South remains unchecked ; and, on the 
other hand, the arrest of this danger can avail nothing ultimately if we 
supinely allow our own record of the great struggle to be lost. In either 
case the enemy would have his way with our story, and would make sure 
that the South should be regarded by future ages as the Faust of nations. 
Posterity would say that she made a pact with the Northern Mephistopheles, 
ran a brief career of sensuality and sin, and then gave up her very soul 
into the hands of that remorseless fiend. 

But, then, we must not suffer this modern Mephistopheles, who now so 
menacingly confronts us, thus to interpret the pact to posterity after his 
own heart. Our interpretation being a very different one, it is our duty to 
resist him as firmly in this silent but far more momentous moral struggle, as 
we did in the noisy clash of arms. And if we will but rouse ourselves to 
half the effort we made before, our triumph is assured ; for in this contest 
— Heaven be thanked !—neither iron-clads nor foreign mercenaries, nor 
negroes, nor devastation, nor incendiarism can avail. Truth will have here 
a fair field ; and having a fair field, she will ask no favors and show no 
mercy. 

But without system, efficient work is of course impossible. We must 
organise ; and to each active member of such societies as we shall estab- 
lish should be assigned some specified labor, for the faithful performance of 
which, whether important or trivial, he should be in honor held responsible. 
There should of course be, besides a central society, State and county so- 
cieties throughout the entire South. Whatever may be the particular form 
of organisation adopted by the Central and the several State societies, 
there can be no doubt that the local or county societies will be the chief 
reliance for hard work. It is they who will furnish the building materials 
for the structure, while the State societies will be the contractors (in some 
sort), and the Central society the architect upon whose skill in planning, ar- 
ranging, etc., will mainly depend the beauty and permanence of the edifice. 
But the chief thing is to have the proper materials on hand, so that if one 
set of builders do not please us, a more skilful set may be summoned to 
the work of pulling down and reconstructing. 

Experience having proved the utter futility of socities sitting still and 
courteously requesting that historical papers be sent to’ them — or, during a 
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recess, to their honorable secretary — it behooves each local society to ap- 
point an agent, or agents, to canvass within its limits, not only for archives 
and other documents — including letters, if pertinent — but for oral informa- 
tion from such persons as have witnessed or taken part in any event of 
interest Thus would the matter be ina measure brought home to each 
actor in the great drama, and he would be far more inclined to tell what he 
knows than if applied to from a distance by letter, or personally by 
strangers. In all cases when the holder of original papers is loth to let 
them pass out of his hands, copies should be at once taken of such portions 
as are of moment, or the substance of the facts they contain should be 
noted down. Those agents should also be enjoined to use every diligence 
to gain access to files of newspapers, and glean from them any item of im- 
portance ; in all instances noting the authority for the same. In this way 
much valuable matter may be preserved that will otherwise soon be lost 
beyond recovery. 

With a view to mutual encouragement, each State society should publish 
after every meeting, in one or more journals within the State limits, a syn- 
opsis of the result of its labors. This synopsis should be still further con- 
densed from said journals, until brought within a very small compass, and 
forwarded for publication to the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. Thus not only 
would each agent, looking forward to the result of his efforts being made 
public, feel an additional incentive to exertion, but he would also have the 
satisfaction of knowing what progress his co-laborers were making in the 
good cause. . 

If once thoroughly organised on this or some better plan, and set fairly to 
work, the immediate result, I venture to say, will be so promising of speedy 
success that there will be no falling off in zeal until the project is quite com- 

leted. 
As regards the other points touched on in Mr. Ewbank’s paper, I have 
nothing to say at present, except that I think the organisation of a Southern 
Archive Society would naturally and at once lead to some effectual mode of 
averting the more imminent peril. Meanwhile we may clear the way some- 
what by adopting the Donnybrook fashion of braining an error whenever it 
lifts its ugly head within range of our shillelahs. Now, if at all, is the time 
for Southern writers to put forth their strength. Never yet has the South 
faced so sore a calamity as that which threatens her. If it is possible that 
a people can be lied out of glory directly into infamy by their conquerors, 
such fate awaits our people should their present apathy in this regard much 
longer continue. Our untiring foe will “#-make, on paper, all the history 
which we made in the field, and will succeed in handing us down to the re- 
motest generations as effeminate and heartless tyrants in peace, in war 
truckling cowards and monsters of cruelty. The land is teeming with his- 
tories, school-histories, novels, biographies, narratives, reminiscences, and 
the like, penned with the sole view — besides the never-forgotten pelf — of 
arrogating to the North all the nation’s fame, past, present and to come, and 
of ascribing to the South all that is mean and degrading. 
I am, very truly yours, 
Churchville, Mad. G. W. ARCHER. 


By the time this reaches our readers the fate of the great balloon experi- 
ment will probably have been known, but at the time of our writing the 
ascent has not yet been made. Though we do not see what possible results 
can follow from any single experiment, and believe that the 4a//oon must be 
finally rejected as a means of aerial navigation, yet we wish the aeronauts 
success in their enterprise, as attempts, even in a wrong direction, are, 
negatively at least, a gain for knowledge. 

And it is satisfactory to think that their success or failure to cross the 
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Atlantic is in no respect dependent upon their theories ; for otherwise their 
chance would be slim indeed. It is a remarkable fact that those persons 
who might be supposed, @ friorz, to be best acquainted with the laws of 
wind and weather—to wit, sailors and farmers — are precisely those who 
are in the blackest ignorance about them: farmers generally holding the 
belief that the changes of the moon have an influence upon the weather, the 
growth of vegetation, the boiling of pork, etc. ; while Jack would go to the 
stake in the faith that by whistling he can raise the wind. 

It would appear by what we have seen in the papers that aeronauts form 
no exception to this apparent psychological law ; and that as their success, 
and often their lives, depend upon understanding something about the at- 
mosphere and its laws, it is among them that we may confidently look for 
the most appalling ignorance of these matters. We have not seen, how- 
ever, any direct statement from Messrs. Wise and Donaldson; and must 
beg their pardon if their views are not correctly stated by the reporters, but, 
as there is a general consensus in the statements, we assume that they are. 

Their theory is that there exists in the upper regions of the atmosphere 

-a constant current from west to east. What causes this current? One 
writer (we do not attribute his idea to Messrs. W. and D.) conceives that 
it is caused by “ friction of the ether.” Now, putting aside the fact that the 
hypothetical ether, if it has a real existence, could not possibly exercise any 
appreciable friction on the atmosphere, and assuming for argument’s sake 
that it could, it is very manifest that a current produced by this drag would 
be in a direction opposite to the earth’s rotation, or from east to-west. We 
may therefore dismiss the friction theory. 

Another reporter represents them as conceiving this current to be pro- 
duced by the earth’s rotation, and flying around the earth in advance of the 
lower strata of calm air, “as water is thrown from a revolving grindstone.” 
Now any one with an elementary knowledge of dynamics, or even of grind- 
stones, should know that no moving body, acting as here described, can 
impart to another a higher initial velocity than itself possesses, on the 
simple fundamental principle, applicable alike to men, grindstones and 
planets, that nobody can give more than he has. The water thrown from a 
grindstone by centrifugal force, leaves it with precisely the velocity possessed 
by the surface of the stone; and if it seems to go faster, it is because it 
moves in a straight line and the grindstone in a curve. And even if it did, 
as they do not assume that a sheet of atmosphere is whirled from the earth 
tangentially into space, how can they imagine anything so absurd as that a 
sheet of atmosphere overlying the earth, and moved by the earth, can run 
ahead of the earth, in spite of frictional drawbacks ? 

In point of fact there is a constant current, or rather wave, in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, which they seem to have left out of account, and 
it is the atmospheric tide produced, like the tides of the sea, by the attrac- 
tion of the moon; but this immense tidal wave circuits the earth in the 
direction of the moon’s apparent motion, that is, from east to west. They 
are right enough, however, in leaving it out of the account, as their balloon 
will never come near the regions where it could affect them. 

And this brings us to the third consideration. Even supposing that such 
a centrifugal whirl of air could exist, contrary to all mechanics, what good 
could it be to the balloonists? For it could only exist at the very top of 
the atmosphere ; and we can not suppose that even the most aspiring aero- 
naut ever dreamed of ascending to that height. Let us see how high they 
can go, and what chance there is of their deriving any benefit from currents 
in the upper regions. 

The height of the atmosphere is variously estimated at from about 150 to 
about 500 miles perpendicular altitude. Now barometrical experiments 
show that at a height of about 3} miles above the sea-level the weight of the 
atmosphere is reduced by one-half; that is, the mass of atmosphere below 
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us at that point is the same—weighs as much —as all the atmosphere 
above. In other words, in ascending to that height we have passed through 
one-half the whole atmosphere, the increase in density being so extreme. 
Now by Mariotte’s law that the volume of a gas or air varies inversely as 
the compressing force, if at 3} miles the atmosphere is one-half as dense as 
at the surface, then at seven miles it must be one-fourth as dense, at 10} 
miles one-eighth, and so on. Thus at the height of 98 miles the density of 
the atmosphere would be restores of its density at the sea-level; a 
rarity which for ali purposes of sustaining balloons or respiration is abso- 
lute vacuum. In reality the greatest height ever attained in a balloon was 
less than 6} miles, and at this altitude the aeronauts were seized with con- 
vulsions and came very near dying. 

But we need not have gone into these figures. We are told that at the 
height of a mile and a half the gas will expand so as completely to fill the 
balloon, and consequently it can not go higher than this without danger of 
rupture. So that it is mere absurdity to talk of what takes place in the 
upper regions of the air when the utmost they can do is to crawl along at 
the bottom of the atmospheric ocean, where, if an eastward centrifugal 
current were spinning around the surface with the velocity of light, they 
would be as absolutely unaffected by it as the bed of the Atlantic is by its 
waves or tides. 

Our own impression is that success in aerial navigation is not to be found 
in the way of balloons. In the first place they are necessarily too bulky. 
For even if it were possible to discover a gas so light that the weight of it 
was less than any assignable quantity, or practically nothing, still, as the 
balloon rises, not by its own levity, but by the gravity of the air, even in 
this case a bulk of air equal in weight to the supported mass would have to 
be displaced, and to raise a weight of, say 150 pounds, the balloon could not 
be smaller than 4650 cubic feet. 

In the second place, its ascent being entirely passive, the bailoon is ab- 
solutely at the mercy of the winds, and no steerage is possible. These two 
objections we think are fatal. 

If there is anything to be accomplished in aerial navigation, it must be by 
means of some flying-machine, which shall rise actively by its own powers, 
and be able to make some head against the wind. This will require the 
discovery of some more concentrated motor than we at present possess, and 
some strong material that shall be lighter than the metals. It is the hardest 
problem in mechanics ; but we should not altogether despair of it, when we 
see it so successfully solved in the structure of birds and insects. Given 
an elastic substance that would contract under the influence of electricity 
with the energy of living muscle, and the motor would be found: given a 
manageable material as light and strong as the bird’s skeleton, and the 
machinery could be made. 
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